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Existentialism and Christianity’ 
By Richard Kroner 
1. The Roots of Christian Existentialism 


EXISTENTIALISM IS 


probably the most attractive—I might say the most seductive—school of 
thought today. The old metaphysical systems do not find disciples any 
more. The merely epistemological and methodological inquiries as well as 
the positivistic course of philosophy are no longer satisfying the intellectual 
needs of our century; a religious longing exists in the world of modern 
man, but the organized religions and churches do not gratify him. In this 
situation a philosophy that pretends to replace the old metaphysical systems, 
a philosophy that nevertheless is not merely speculative and not merely 
logical, a philosophy that seems to answer all the age-old problems of man 
without taking recourse to the sciences—such a philosophy has the best 
chance to be embraced and praised by the intellect as well as by the emo- 
tions of the seeker. Existentialism offers a truth never seen before; it 
offers a solution of the most desired and most hidden riddles of life. It 
is no wonder that it fascinates the mind of all those who have lost confi- 
dence in religion and science. 


Existentialism is grounded in life itself and not in any theory or dogma 
about life. It asserts that life, as we live it in our daily experience, 
furnishes us with all the knowledge we want when we seek ultimate answers 
to the questions which most stir the thinking mind; it also furnishes us 
with that certainty about the meaning of life and the destiny of man which 
religious faith has given people of former centuries. Existentialism thus 
seems to possess the magic wand that was the dream and the hope of man- 
kind in all times. It seems to open the door to the secret of our existence 
without requiring any learning and without demanding any subjection to 
an outside authority or any commitment on the part of will and heart. What 
could be more welcome to the modern seeker after truth? 


How does existentialism achieve this almost incredible end? How 
does it manage to persuade even the most critical and skeptical minds? 
Why did mankind not discover this wonderful instrument before if it is so 


1. The four papers under this general title were presented on the annual lectureship at the 
School of Religion, Butler University, February 21, 22, 1956. 
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easy to handle it? These are justified questions indeed, and I will try to 
give an intelligible answer to them in the course of these essays. 

It has to be emphasized from the beginning that the word “existential- 
ism,” which has such charming power today, is by no means unequivocal. It 
covers a great number of philosophical views not at all in agreement with 
each other. In fact, it points to the most divergent trends of thought and 
to the most various sources of insight and certainty. It can be motivated 
by religious creeds of different kinds, but it can also be rooted in atheistic 
and anti-religious feelings. It can defend individualism but also socialism. 
It can be unsystematic and even antisystematic, but it can also be sternly 
systematic, as for instance the philosophy of Heidegger and Sartre is. It 
can be ontological, i.e., inquiring into the essence of existence, but it can 
also reject all ontological claims and confine itself to the problem of man 
alone and his own existence. It can be optimistic and positive, but it can 
also be extremely pessimistic and negative. It can enhance will and action, 
but it can also glorify poetry and imagination. In short, all the opposites 
which we find in the classical systems of the past return on the level of 
existentialism. If that is so, what then is the common denominator which 
unites this vast variety of schemes and permits us to call them all by the 
same name? This question can be answered only by going through the 
existentialistic ideas or principles themselves as they have unfolded up to 
the present day. 


ORIGIN OF EXISTENTIALISM 


The term “existentialism” originated from the writings of Kierkegaard 
(1813-1855), which were little known during the nineteenth century. It 
was only in the twentieth century that his name and fame grew, until today 
he is regarded as the greatest representative of Christian thought since 
Pascal. His radical and revolutionary temper agrees with the mood of our 
own age, an age that is no longer content with traditional views, but rejects 
liberal as well as orthodox interpretations of the faith. Kierkegaard fas- 
cinates the mind of the twentieth century because he combined extremes 
which fell asunder in former epochs. He is a psychologist but not in the 
scientific sense. He is a philosopher but denounces philosophy. He is a 
Christian believer but indulges in speculation. He has orthodox leanings 
but is hostile to ecclesiastical Christianity. He is a poet but rejects the 
aesthetic manner of looking at life and world. Such a man seems to satisfy 
many people because everyone can take from him what he regards as es- 
sential and can ignore what he dislikes. 

The term “existentialism” however was not used by Kierkegaard who 
would have passionately refused to accept it.” Kierkegaard did not want 
to make existence the principle of a new philosophy; rather he spoke of the 
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existing thinker or of existential thought precisely in order to distinguish 
them from any attempt to conceive of existence in the fashion of traditional 
philosophy. It is an historical irony, a parody, which has led to the design 
of philosophical systems like those of Heidegger or Jaspers or Sartre, in 
which existence functions as a principle. The word “existentialism” covers 
systems which pretend to comprehend what existence is and to solve upon 
that basis all philosophical problems. Kierkegaard on the contrary asserted 
that these problems cannot be solved because existence cannot be conceived, 
and can never become the object of thought. 

Kierkegaard, according to the central purpose of all his writings, was 
not a scientific philosopher, but a Christian apologist like Tertullian or 
Clement of Alexandria. It is true these Christian thinkers did philosophize 
in a sense; they did use philosophical concepts and methods, but only in 
order to defend their faith. Kierkegaard called his most philosophic work 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript to the Philosophical Fragments, thus in- 
dicating already in the title that it is not intended to offer a scientific sys- 
tem of philosophy. Even when we regard this title as ironical, since 
Kierkegaard proceeds in this work more than in any other in a strictly 
logical fashion, still the irony implies a simple truth: in this book he 
passionately defends his position accordiag to which science of any kind 
cannot enter the realm of faith, because faith is an existential attitude, an 
attitude which only the existing person can assume. 


CONCERN WITH RELIGIOUS FAITH 


The origin of existentialism, inasmuch as this origin is to be found in 
Kierkegaard, was concerned with religious faith and with things divine. 
To deprive Kierkegaard’s thought of this main objective, to create a philoso- 
phy no longer rooted in faith and no longer aiming at the understanding 
of the religious attitude, as the existentialists of today have done, is there- 
fore to pervert completely Kierkegaard’s own intentions and to deny his 
main emphasis. It is akin to that other perversion which adopts the word 
democracy only to use it for the most undemocratic form of political prac- 
tice. The word “existence” as Kierkegaard has coined it points to man as 
he exists, not to any concept that might figure in a system of concepts. Man 
as he exists is the utter contrast to all concepts he might comprehend; even 
as the comprehending mind he can never become a concept. Insofar as 
man exists, he cannot transform himself into the content of any knowledge 
whatsoever. Indeed, the existing man is forever excluded from any scheme 
of thought. 


2. J. V. Langmead Casserley erroneously ascribes the term to Kierkegaard in his book The 
Christian in Philosophy (p. 45). Kierkegaard himself denied explicitly that an existential system 
is possible (Postscript, pp. 99-107 ff.). 
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The existing man is the man of faith. Man cannot exist without some 
faith, since knowledge cannot assure him of those issues which are the most 
vital and the most indispensable for the existing man. We cannot live with- 
out some hope. But there is no science and there is no philosophy which 
can grant the fulfillment of hope. Science and thought do not give any 
certainty concerning what will happen tomorrow or even in the next hour, 
much less what will happen in times remote. The future is forever hidden 
from the insight of the intellect. Existence means this state of uncertainty 
and insecurity which only faith can illuminate and brighten. Science and 
thought can never deal with the innermost personal life and its concerns. 
They do not and cannot calm the soul disturbed by guilt and remorse; they 
cannot offer consolation to the man in despair; they cannot say anything 
about man’s eternal destiny, his salvation and his condemnation. All these 
questions are completely outside the horizon of intellectual knowledge; and 
no inquiry, no penetration ever so profound, into the nature of things will 
suceed in revealing the truth about these questions. And yet they matter 
most to the existing man. They are the real questions of our existence. 
Our happiness, our inner peace, our very outlook of life, depend upon the 
answers. Not thought can give them, but only faith. 

Existentialism as rooted in Kierkegaard points to these questions and 
answers. Our existence can never become, and therefore should not be 
made, an object of scientific investigation or philosophic speculation; both 
are absolutely unable to give a substitute to faith. The existing man can 
find what he is seeking nowhere but in faith. If he does not find an answer 
to his question in faith, then he will not find it at all. No speculation can 
decide whether the answer given by faith is true or not, because speculation 
is not the legitimate tribunal for such a decision. Science does not believe 
in any truth that cannot be demonstrated by scientific methods; and yet no 
man can exist on this presupposition. The most important decisions not 
only in political affairs, but also in our private life must be made, although 
no scientific or philosophic thesis can ever take the place of your personal 
faith. It is in your faith that your existence is ultimately grounded. It is 
by faith that you live, as the prophet truly says. It is your faith which forms 
the highest principle for your conduct, and if faith is lacking your conduct 
will be inconsistent, incoherent, inconsequential. Where there is no faith, 
there is merely doubt or negation, and life cannot be lived on such a founda- 
tion or rather on such a lack of any foundation. 


AUGUSTINE AND PASCAL 


This is a general conviction underlying the apologetic “philosophy” 
of Kierkegaard. It is in fact the “philosophy” that underlies every faith, 
but especially biblical faith, because biblical faith is faith in the classical, 
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i.e. in the purest and truest, sense. Only this faith exalts the meaning of 
human existence beyond all possible intellectual and metaphysical theory 
and insight and thereby confers to the word “existence” that specifically 
religious connotation which we find in Kierkegaard. Since it is the peculiar 
excellence of biblical faith to fill human existence with a joy related to trust 
in God as the Creator of this world and as the Lawgiver and Judge of man’s 
will and action we should expect that the existential attitude would be the 
attitude of every Christian thinker. 

However, this expectation is not substantiated by the history of Chris- 
tian thought. Although the Bible itself might be called an existential book, 
since it is written from the perspective of the believer, Christian theology 
was so deeply influenced by Greek speculation that its existential approach 
towards life and God was often obscured and obliterated. The whole per- 
spective of theology is no longer as existential as is that of the man of 
faith who lives his faith without thinking about it and without inquiring 
into the nature of God. Theology as a science takes a position in which 
not will and action, but rather understanding and knowledge are in the 
foreground. Theology, although concerned with the things divine based 
upon revelation, nevertheless is engaged in depicting the content of faith 
and not in living according to that content. Only the existing man, the liv- 
ing believer can fear and love God, only he can feel himself as a sinner 
who repents, only he can pray and only he can hope to be redeemed by his 
Lord. Theology even in the Christian sense, is a theoretical report about 
the foundations of faith, but it is not existing as the theologian is. 

When Origen wrote his Principles, i.e., the first Christian dogmatics, 
he tried to imitate Greek philosophy as to the scientific method applied and 
as to the problems raised. In particular he imitated Plato and even thought 
as a Platonist, although he was a profound and sincere believer and made 
the Bible the highest criterion of truth. His attitude as a thinker is not 
absolutely unexistential, but it is foremost theoretical. He put questions 
and gave answers concerning the nature of God, the nature of man, the 
nature of the world. In all his discussions the consciousness of an objective 
truth prevails. The dependence of that truth upon his faith is in the 
background but never stressed. 

Augustine more than Origen is an existential thinker. In him the 
attitude of the believer was predominant. Although he explicitly admits 
that he is not satisfied to believe but also desires to know in what he be- 
lieves, still his faith is everywhere in the foreground of his thought. He is 
sure that heart and head agree; this is the presupposition of all his utter- 
ances. Therefore the reader feels in all his books the glow and ardour of 
his religious conviction, his love of God, his perfect trust in the righteous- 
ness and mercy of him to whom he owed his life and even the ability of 
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thinking and understanding. What has been called his “inwardness” is 
mainly due to this flame in his religious conviction. He did not seek for 
any outward God, for he encountered him in his own mind and heart, and 
God addressed himself to him. You must, he says, turn to your inner 
self; there you can find the truth, and the truth is God. 

This existential attitude was so much the basis and the very nature of 
the man Augustine that he never reflected upon it. On the contrary he 
naively took it for granted that his own faith was the true faith, that God as 
he reveals himself in the Bible was the very same God who spoke to him 
and that this God is not only the truth as he saw it but the objective, the 
absolute truth. This naive existential certainty was broken when Chris- 
tianity yielded more and more to the temptation of identifying its basic 
tenets with philosophic doctrines. This is especially true in the philosophy 
of Aristotle, who had emphasized more than any other Greek thinker the 
ascendancy of theoria (philosophic contemplation and knowledge) as over 
against man’s active life and concrete personality. Only the Reformation 
radically broke with this tendency and rediscovered the existential truth 
of the Christian message. Luther might be called a genuine existential 
theologian. His central thesis, that our salvation depends on our faith 
alone, can rightly be interpreted as an existential conviction. It was based 
upon his personal experience. Luther was therefore a foe of philosophy 
as such. 

But Luther was too much a Reformer to reflect upon the existential 
attitude of his faith and thought apart from the defense of his interpreta- 
tion of church and creed. He was not philosopher enough even to fight 
philosophy in a philosophical fashion; he was too deeply convinced that not 
philosophy but the gospel, not Aristotle but Christ alone should shape life 
and church, in order to pay attention to the attitude that directed and 
organized his great activities. 

The truly existential philosopher of modern times before Kierkegaard 
strangely enough was not a Protestant, but a man who, although influenced 
by Protestantism, was nevertheless loyal to the Roman church: Blaise 
Pascal (1623-1662). Pascal’s relation to his philosophical teacher Descartes 
is analogous to the relation between Kierkegaard and Hegel. Kierkegaard 
learned much from Hegel but nevertheless he regarded him as his special 
adversary and he opposed him with all the power of his mind and all the 
passion of his faith. Pascal was influenced by Descartes, but regarded him 
as not competent in ultimate respect. 

Pascal is the direct forerunner of Kierkegaard as a thinker, he brought 
the existential position of the Christian believer to light, although he did 
not yet use this too much abused catch-word of our present time. Pascal 
was aware of the basic fact that faith is a matter of personal experience 
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and commitment, and not an outcome of reasoning and demonstration. Con- 
sequently he distinguished the logic of science and reason from the logic of 
faith which he called “logic of the heart.” In him reason and faith were 
no more naively allied, as they had been in Augustine. Therefore 
he had to reflect on the difference between the two and on the right of faith 
to defend itself in its struggle with reason. In this situation he discovered 
the impossibility of attaining certainty in matters spiritual by means of 
reason alone. The god of the philosophers is not the true God, as is the 
biblical Creator, who revealed himself to Abraham and who is a living God 
precisely because he is not a concept or principle of thought and because he 
cannot be comprehended by speculation, but only by love and fear, by 
trust and loyalty, by obedience and adoration. 

Such a philosophy may be called “skeptical for the sake of faith.” 
Pascal like his greater successor in the field of philosophical criticism, 
Immanuel Kant, envisaged the limitations of reason in its attempt to com- 
prehend what is beyond reason, at least beyond human reason. What can 
be called Pascal’s philosophy is therefore not a philosophical theology, but 
a philosophy of faith and in a wider sense a philosophy of man. All ex- 
istential thought from Pascal to the present existentialism is concerned with 
man. Man is the center of thought in Kierkegaard as in Heidegger, in 
Jaspers as in Sartre and Marcel. What is man? This is the main question 
for all these thinkers. But this question cannot be completely divorced 
ftom the other question: What is Being? And thus we see that existential- 
ism starting from the riddle of man ultimately tends towards the funda- 
mental riddle: Being itself. 


2. Kierkegaard 
EXISTENCE 
AS ALREADY INDICATED, 


Kierkegaard used the word “existence” and derivative terms in order to 
characterize the position of the human individual when he faces the ulti- 
mate problem of himself, his life, his destiny, his relation to God and his 
faith; he did not intend to make “existence” the principle of a new meta- 
physical system as Heidegger and Sartre did. Existence in other words 
does not mean something like reality or being in Kierkegaard, but it points 
to the status of the thinking subject that confronts problems like reality or 
being; and this subject is, according to Kierkegaard, not an abstract mind 
or a general self, but it is rather the ever individual and concrete person, the 
same who has to live his life, who has to make decisions before he acts, 
whose eternal happiness is at stake, man as we know him by immediate ex- 
perience which precedes all scientific investigation or philosophic analysis. 

Of course, by distinguishing existence in this individual, immediate, 
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subjective and concrete sense from any other kind of existence, reality or 
being, Kierkegaard begins to philosophize; indeed, he cannot help philoso- 
phizing the moment he attacks other philosophies. The immediate pre- 
philosophic individual does not make such a distinction. It is not the way 
of this individual to think in such an abstract manner of himself, except he 
begins to philosophize the way Kierkegaard does. Therefore a strange con- 
tradiction is involved in the undertaking of Kierkegaard from the start. He 
wishes to show that philosophy never can deal with the problem of existence 
as he sees it, but he himself could not deal with this problem either, if he 
abstained from all philosophy. By speaking about existence, he entered 
the sphere of problems and thereby transgressed against his own prohibition. 


Such a contradiction is unavoidable, if I want to disprove the claims 
of philosophy. The adversary whom I am going to fight, coerces me to 
meet him on his own ground so that I may defeat him. The first Christians 
who defended their faith against the assault of Greek philosophers also had 
to enter the arena of philosophic argument and counterargument; only by 
doing this were they able to argue for the sake of their faith. In this way 
Christian theology was created and Christian dogma began to be formed. 
Clement of Alexandria in a memorable statement said: “It appears to me 
to be a proper point for discussion, whether we ought to philosophize. . . . 
If we are not to philosophize, what then? (for no one can condemn a thing 
without first knowing it): the consequence, even in that case, is that we 
must philosophize.”* Clement, like St. Paul before him and like Kierke- 
gaard after him, knew that philosophy is a dangerous rival of the Christian 
faith and that the Christian believer has to be on guard against philosophi- 
cal pretensions. 


The contradiction ensuing from the attempt to reject philosophy and 
yet to philosophize precisely in order to reject philosophy would be fatal, if 
faith did not stand on a ground of its own independent of all philosophic 
arguments, if it were itself nothing but a new philosophy. But since faith 
is rooted in the Word of God and in the personal encounter of man and his 
Lord, the contradiction originating from the defense of faith is not fatal, 
but intrinsically necessary and an unavoidable consequence of the incon- 
gruity between the peculiar ground of faith and the peculiar manner of 
philosophic arguing. Therefore the contradiction has no logical weight 
that might invalidate the truth implied in it. Such a logically harmless 
and unavoidable contradiction is commonly called a paradox, and this is 
the word Kierkegaard uses throughout his writings in order to signify the 
unphilosophic and even antiphilosophic mark of his philosophy of existence. 


1. Stromata, VI, xviii. 
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PARADOX 


Everything that the Christian philosopher might express takes on there- 
fore a paradoxical appearance. As it is paradoxical from the outset to 
philosophize on behalf of faith, so the entire sphere of faith can be con- 
ceived only in paradoxical terms. This is the tribute the Christian philoso- 
pher has to pay when he tries to do something that is intrinsically impossible 
and undesirable. Logical thought aims at an objective certainty cemented 
by reasons which every thinking mind has to accept. But faith is not the 
result of such a logical effort; it has not the objective certainty of thought. 

Nevertheless when we think about faith and about the content of our 
faith, the result must be paradoxical. Faith is rooted in the inner life of 
the believer; it has its own mode of certainty which is as valid as the cer- 
tainty of logical reasons. On the contrary, the Christian martyr demon- 
strates by his very deed that the certainty he feels outshines another cer- 
tainty, although he cannot demonstrate it by logical reasons alone. “The 
paradoxical character of the truth is its objective uncertainty; this uncer- 
tainty is an expression for the passionate inwardness, and this passion is 
precisely the truth. . . . But the eternal essential truth is by no means in 
itself a paradox; but it becomes paradoxical by virtue of its relationship 
to an existing individual.” 

The truth of faith is inward, passionate, existential; not demonstrable, 
rational, logical. Therefore it turns paradoxical, if it is expressed in a 
logical form. The philosophy of faith is consequently a paradoxical phi- 
losophy. The simple and plain believer who does not philosophize does not 
know that the truth of his faith is paradoxical and he need not know it, for 
the eternal truth is “by no means in itself a paradox.” The existential 
philosophy is fundamentally defensive or apologetic. It is generated by 
the need of protecting the eternal truth against philosophic systems which 
deny it—or (what is worse) transform it into a speculative truth to be 
demonstrated by logical reasors alone. To Kierkegaard the great German 
speculative system-builder, Hegel, from whom he had learned much, is 
the very prototype of such a dangerous “protector”; by reducing the divine 
word to a human concept, Hegel, according to Kierkegaard, falsified the 
eternal truth. Kierkegaard never tires of ridiculing this attempt. In re- 
futing Hegel’s speculation, Kierkegaard forged the weapons for his attack 
upon all philosophical theology.° 

One of his brilliant and witty designs to invalidate philosophic specu- 
lation in the field of theology is his famous thesis that the Christian thinker 
has to risk a leap. Whereas the strength of all logical procedure is in- 


2. Concluding Unscientific Postscript by Séren Kierkegaard (published by Princeton Univer- 
sity Press for the American-Scandinavian Foundation), p. 183. 

3. See my articles, “Kierkegaard or Hegel?” Revue Internationale de Philosophie, XIX (1952), 
and “Kierkegaard’s Hegelverstaindnis” Kant-Studien, Bd. 46 (1954/55). 
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separable from the coherence and consequence of thinking, since thought 
is logical only if it is based on consistency and conclusion, the existential 
philosophy of faith, on the contrary, is not permitted to exhibit these logi- 
cal virtues, but has rather to rise up by jumping into the sphere where man 
encounters God and God addresses himself to man. No continuity of 
thought can ever reach this sphere. The paradox is the clearest manifesta- 
tion of this leap which violates the law of contradiction and precisely there- 
by performs the necessary step toward the Christian truth. This truth is 
imbued with wonder and can be maintained only if the thinking mind recog- 
nizes in its own way the wondrous power of God who is the author and the 
guarantor of faith. The leap is the manifest recognition of man’s intrinsic 
inability to comprehend the wondrous power of God by means of his own 
reason alone. 


Kierkegaard has often been misunderstood in this point by theologians 
who want to uphold reason for the sake of their own science. Kierkegaard 
would not have blamed them for this intention. On the contrary, he himself 
is eager to maintain the necessity of logical thinking; after all his whole 
philosophy argues and reasons, and Kierkegaard is aware of this fact which 
he often mentions. Nevertheless and just because he is so aware of it, he 
has seen that logical thinking in the field of things divine has to take into 
account the incomprehensibility so strongly stressed by Scripture. How 
can the incomprehensibility of God and the comprehension of God be united 
in a philosophy of faith? They can be reconciled to each other only by a 
reflection upon the paradox and the leap. In this reflection reason is at 
work but reason of a special kind, reason that recognizes paradox and leap 
as necessary preconditions of its own activity, reason that legitimatizes these 
otherwise illegitimate instruments of thought. This is what Kierkegaard is 
doing. It is, after all, the same method which was already applied by the 
first Christian theologian, the greatest of them all—the apostle Paul. 


Another way of expressing the paradoxical nature of his philosophy 
is Kierkegaard’s thesis that irony is involved in it. Is it not ironical indeed 
that reason is used to denounce reason? Is it not ironical to prove the im- 
possibility of understanding God by pointing to the understanding as an 
element within faith? Kierkegaard is fond of comparing his own irony 
with that of Socrates whose famous word, “I know that I cannot know,” is 
as Kierkegaard says, an analogy to the Christian consciousness that under- 
stands the peace of God, which “passes all understanding.” To use the 
words of Pascal: the “logic of the heart” outshines the “logic of reason.” 
The “simple” believer feels this difference without reflecting upon it; the 
philosophical believer reflects upon it and thus he turns into an existential 
philosopher. 
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It is true, Kierkegaard in some utterances oversteps this irony when 
he insists that the Christian faith is concerned with the “absurd.” Although 
it is absurd indeed from the logical point of view, to accept contradiction 
as a means of expressing the truth, nevertheless it is not this absurdity 
which connotes the character of faith; rather it is the philosophy of faith 
which issues into absurdity when the logical point of view is abstracted 
from the peculiar nature of faith. The Christian does not believe in the 
absurd because it is absurd (as Tertullian had already erroneously stated), 
but he believes in something that appears to be absurd, if separated from its 
original context within revelation and treated as a merely logical proposi- 
tion. Certainly, it is absurd to assert Jesus Christ was both the finite hu- 
man being that was born and had to die, and also the eternal Logos, the 
Word of God through which all things are made. This taken as a fact 
comparable to facts that occur in history, or as a metaphysical truth com- 
parable to the principles of philosophical systems, perverts dogma into 
the absurd. But no believer, as long as he keeps within the horizon of his 
faith, would ever understand dogma in such a perverted manner. Only 
when we inquire into the nature of dogmatic truth and try to justify this 
truth against the assault of un-Christian or anti-Christian argument, only 
then may we admit that dogma implies the absurd and that just this ab- 
surdity is the mark of its being religious and not merely speculative or 
metaphysical. 


TIME AND ETERNITY 


The relationship between time and eternity is in the center of Kierke- 
gaard’s existential philosophy. This relation, Kierkegaard shows, is ex- 
istential, inasmuch as it is seen in the light of faith and cann<* be under- 
stood apart from this light. Whereas the Greeks interpreted eternity as a 
timeless or supertemporal mode of being, as Socrates or Plato did when 
they defined the unchangeable realm of Ideas or Essences, the Christian 
faith conjoins the eternity of God with the temporal events through which 
he reveals himself. Socrates could explain the possibility of learning the 
truth about the eternal Ideas as an act of remembering what the soul has 
seen in the state of pre-existence, when she was privileged to behold the 
Ideas with the eyes of the mind. Such an act of remembrance can occur 
at any time when the occasion arises. The moment when the soul actually 
remembers the eternal truth is therefore not essential; it has no relation 
to the truth itself. 

In the case of a Christian believer, learning what God reveals, the 
relation between time and eternity reverses fundamentally, for now the 
truth is not timeless but bound up with the actual act of revelation; the 
moment in which this act occurs is now of the utmost import. The Ideas 
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have no relation to time; at least such a relation which is forthcoming does 
not concern their own being, whereas God is concerned with man and wishes 
to reveal himself to him, to guide him, to warn him, to save him or to punish 
him; the moment in which God establishes contact with man has therefore 
an existential significance and the truth of his revelation is itself likewise ex- 
istential and personal. Christ can say: “I am the truth,” precisely because 
of this personal and existential character of the truth as revealed by him. 

Truth in the ultimate sense cannot be objective, because objective truth 
omits the existence of the knowing and willing subject and the individual 
situation in which the subject learns the truth about himself. The Aris- 
totelian god is enthroned on high and lacks any relationship to man; man 
can have a relationship to him, but a merely theoretical one which does not 
take into account the existence of the individual. The God of the Bible on 
the contrary is deeply concerned with the destiny of every individual soul 
and this concern is even the real content of God’s mind and will. This 
concern constitutes the very life of God who otherwise would not be a living 
God nor would man encountering him be an existing person. Therefore 
man learns about the mind and will of God through historical events which 
are of existential significance. This significance rests upon the super- 
historical meaning; in the existential event God the Eternal and man the 
temporal meet, so that the event unites within itself both eternity and time. 

God is eternal, but time is subject to him; it is embraced by his mind 
and controlled by his providence. Therefore God can enter time, he can 
give to any moment eternal significance by overcoming the chasm between 
eternity and time. Man out of himself can never rise up to God until God 
stoops down to man. There is, as Kierkegaard calls it, an “infinite qualita- 
tive difference” between God and man. This difference can never be de- 
leted by the effort of man himself. Man can neither understand by his 
reason how God can enter time, nor can he ever bring about such descent 
by his will and action. It is the infinite mercy of God, his compassion and 
his love, which man experiences when the Creator of the world, the Lord 
over life and death, enters time and enters the soul of the sinner. Sinful- 
ness is the insurmountable barrier between God and man, which God alone 
can break down and which he does throw down by forgiving and redeem- 
ing the sinner. 


ANXIETY AND DESPAIR 


Many critics of Kierkegaard have reproached him for having over- 
stressed the sinfulness of man and thus having given an all too gloomy 
and lurid picture of existence. But is it really possible to overstress man’s 
fundamental inability to live up to the biblical command of God: “Be ye 
perfect?” Is it really possible to exaggerate the basic difference between 
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man and God? Is it not rather the typical conceit and pride of man that 
is the source of indignation when this difference is brought out as Kierke- 
gaard does? It is true Kierkegaard was personally suffering all his life 
under the weight of his sin-consciousness; he made it the center and pivot of 
his “philosophy.” But is not this consciousness the true center of the Chris- 
tian message and faith indeed? Was not Kierkegaard the genuine succes- 
sor and heir of the disciples and apostles in this respect? Was he not more 
in agreement with the teaching of Jesus and the creed of classical Chris- 
tianity than the liberal-minded Christians of the nineteenth century? 

Kierkegaard was a penetrating Christian psychologist. He saw clearly 
the inexorable gravity of man’s inward state. Man hovering between his 
animal nature and his angelic call, between the finite and the infinite, be- 
tween his kinship with God and his inability to maintain and to verify this 
kinship in his life, is for ever in an untenable situation. He can neither 
give up his finite desires and interests, nor can he simply return to nature 
as Rousseau and others admonished him to do. He is therefore in a state 
of anxiety, i.e., of an inner insecurity and instability. He is not what he 
is called upon to be, and what he is does not agree with this high calling. 
Sinfulness is the consequence of this plight. Man is and yet is not fully 
responsible for this corruption. There are only two possibilities which he 
faces: Either he does not conceal from himself the distressing fact; then 
he must appeal to the mercy of him who has created us and who knows 
our hearts better than we can ever know them. Or he tries to evade the 
gravity of our existence, in which case he must finally end in despair; the 
Greeks therefore regarded tragedy as man’s inescapable destiny, and its 
dramatic expression as the truest interpretation of the human life. 

Christ has overcome this tragic view of life. Whereas the existential- 
ists of the twentieth century, notably men like Unamuno or Camus, believed 
in the finality of the human tragedy, Kierkegaard did not. With the same 
vigor which animated his conviction that man cannot help himself, he stuck 
to the Christian hope. Despair or faith—this is the true and the only alter- 
native man faces. Despair he described as “the sickness unto death,” faith 
as the only way out. There are two forms of despair. Man may either 
despairingly want to be himself without repenting and without appealing 
to divine mercy, or he may despairingly not want to be himself but to re- 
generate himself out of his own resources. The first type we will meet in 
Martin Heidegger, at least in the first period of his spiritual development, 
the second in Jean Paul Sartre. It is very strange that Kierkegaard in his 
psychological diagnosis of man’s “sickness” described in advance the two 
main possibilities which materialized in our century and were represented 
by two outstanding thinkers. The only cure of “the sickness unto death” is 
the acceptance of every individual man by himself and the avowal that he 
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is a sinner and that he therefore needs the mercy of God which is offered 
to him by Jesus Christ. 


3. Heidegger 


DEATH 
MARTIN HEIDEGGER 


is the initiator of the systematic type of existentialism today. He continues 
the German tradition of system-building which was so strong in Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. He also is their successor insofar as he is, 
like them, a professor, an academic teacher who accordingly is, as it were, 
officially obliged to create a philosophy which claims logical validity and 
universality. Whereas Kierkegaard was an existential thinker in the first 
place and not at all a scientific system-builder, Heidegger being an aca- 
demic teacher felt obliged to write a comprehensive, logically consistent 
and demonstrable, well organized and coherent volume in which he de- 
veloped his views and doctrines. He called this book Being and Time and 
published a first volume in 1927. This volume excels in scholarly method 
and in scientific perfection. It resembles in this respect the great summae 
of the Middle Ages. 

Heidegger was well prepared to compose such a logically compelling 
and appealing system, because he had been educated in a Roman Catholic 
seminary to become a priest of the church, and because he later had under- 
gone a severe training in the University of Freiburg under teachers like 
Rickert and Husserl, both of whom were logical thinkers in the first place, 
identifying philosophy with purely theoretical and sternly demonstrable 
procedure. Heidegger was thus predestined to become an existentialist 
systematician, influenced deeply by Kierkegaard as he was. However, in 
the long run he abandoned completely this academic method and developed 
more and more as an existential thinker, who is convinced that the existential 
truth cannot be and should not be proved by scientific means. At the same 
time he grew increasingly more religious in the genuine sense. 

Heidegger, the author of Being and Time, proclaimed from the start 
that Being as such was the true philosophic problem. This emphasis was 
partly a remnant of his scholastic erudition, but partly due to his intention 
to make Kierkegaard’s notion of existence the principle of his new philoso- 
phy. In the German language the word for existence is Dasein, which con- 
tains the word for Being (Sein) as an element within itself. Dasein can 
therefore be defined as a special kind of Being, namely as that Being which 
is characteristic of our human existence. Heidegger indeed defined it that 
way, so that his philosophy of Being turned into a philosophy of human Be- 
ing or existence. Man represents in himself Being as such, insofar as he 
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represents his own existence. What is the character of his existence? This 
was the first and main question of Heidegger’s book. His philosophy was 
therefore not existential, but rather a philosophy of existence—a philosophy 
which tried to comprehend the essence of existence. 


Whereas modern philosophy since Descartes issued from man’s con- 
sciousness or mind, either doubting the existence of the “outer” world or 
transforming it into some kind of an inner world, a world of the thinking 
ego, Heidegger insisted that man’s existence is what it is, precisely because 
it is existence-in-the-world. Man is thrust or hurled into the world. He has 
to accommodate himself to the conditions under which he finds himself. 
He is therefore a practically acting person. (This trait brings Heidegger 
into the neighborhood of the pragmatists.) His main concern is to preserve 
himself against the onslaught of a more or less inimical world or to defend 
his selfhood against it. The world is consequently not so much an assem- 
blage of objects to be investigated and known objectively, but rather pri- 
marily the store-room of the supplies man needs for his existential purpose, 
be they food or tools. 


However, there are two completely different conceptions of man’s self- 
hood, one pointing to his true or authentic self, the other to an impersonal 
and spurious, anonymous and unindividual anybody. Man can either live 
in agreement with his unique and original individuality or he can live as 
“the world” lives, as “everyone” or as “one” lives, thereby ignoring or 
neglecting his peculiar and not interchangeable personality. Man’s dis- 
tinctive value depends entirely upon his decision in this respect. When he 
chooses himself and dares to act accordingly, he will eventually arrive at 
genuine selfhood and thereby fulfill his mission as man. If he imitates 
the common character of “everybody,” he will lose the unique never- 
returning chance offered him by his entrance into this world of ours. 


As there are two conceptions of selfhood, there are also two concep- 
tions of existential concern about the preservation of oneself, one genuine or 
authentic, the other spurious or unauthentic. The German word which I 
just now rendered as “concern” (Sorge) also connotes a kind of care, soli- 
citude or apprehension mixed with sorrow or grief. This word is in the 
foreground of Heidegger’s interpretation of the meaning and the purpose 
of human life. Man has to care about himself, and he will perform this 
care according to the conception he has of himself as being either anyone, 
or distinctly he, as this individual person. Authentic care aims at the 
preservation and development of the authentic self; unauthentic care is en- 
gaged merely in doing what everyone else is doing, thereby never arriving 
at true selfhood. When man fails to act as his authentic self prompts him 
to act, he falls into guilt, missing that special goal, which is set to him by his 
original individuality. This individuality can be saved only if man designs 
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himself or if he accepts his unique potentiality which is born with him. “If 
I design myself silently and apprehensively with regard to my authentic guilt 
I attain that resolution which is the most original truth of my existence.”? 


The greatest enemy of life is death. Therefore the attitude towards 
that enemy is existentially the most crucial question put to man. The way 
he answers this question determines his whole existence. Man is that being 
that not only has to die like all the other animals, but who knows that he 
has to die. This knowledge is of uttermost import. It characterizes our 
human existence as human. Death does not merely come at the end of life, 
it is not an event that strikes existence in a certain moment of time; rather 
it is the decisive moment of human existence altogether. We are by nature 
“mortals.” We are what we are, because we have to die. If we had not to 
die, we would be “immortals” as the Greeks believed their gods to be. Then 
our whole existence would be quite different from what it is now. Our 
mortality indicates the finiteness of our life and of ourselves. Therefore 
death permeates the whole of our life; it is as it were omnipresent, since 
we might die at any moment, and since death makes our life fragmentary, 
whenever it actually occurs. The fragmentariness of life is characteristic 
of its ontological nature and must therefore also characterize its existential 
meaning. 

How shall we react upon the known inevitability of death? This is 
Heidegger’s central question, as it is the central question of our existence. 
There are two ways which seem to open when we face the last possibility of 
existence. We can try to ignore the fragmentariness of life. We can try to 
evade death while we live, by enjoying every moment as if we had not to die 
at all. This is the attitude of immature youngsters and was the attitude of 
the pagans who followed the doctrine of Epicurus. Or we can believe that 
death is only the transition to another form of life as some of the pagan 
religions taught and as Christianity also teaches. In both cases, Heidegger 
would argue, we try to transform the necessity of death into something 
casual or contingent. In both cases we do not take death seriously in an 
existential sense. We do not take it with “deadly” seriousness. 

If we do take it that way, we must stop ignoring it but also treating it 
as a mere transition to another life. We must acknowledge that it is the 
final and absolute end of life, which deprives us forever of the opportunity 
to solve the task of authentic existence. This task appears in its full severity 
and in its true horizon only when we live as if no other life were ever to be 
at our disposal, without yielding to the Epicurean frivolity. If you realize 
that you have one lifetime only to develop the authentic possibilities of your 
individual personality and that this lifetime therefore has to be used in its 
entire duration for this effort, you will achieve that infinity which man can 


1. Martin Heidegger, Sein und Zeit (Being and Time, 1927), p. 287. 
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reach. Then you will feel a “resolute joy”; the fragmentariness of your 
life will be overcome. Such a life transcends the alternative of mortality 
and immortality, because of its intrinsic authenticity. 


Since man confronts the alternative of authentic and unauthentic ex- 
istence, and since he can never achieve an absolutely authentic selfhood, he 
lives continually in a state of uncertainty or anxiety which has to be dis- 
tinguished from all kinds of innerworldly fear or dread. Man’s authentic 
fear is the fear of losing himself, his individuality, and of disintegrating 
into that general or everyday-life self which simply imitates what others do 
and think. A definite energy and great effort are necessary to withstand 
this temptation and to develop the unique and irrepeatible possibility which 
is immanent within our selfhood. Only when we, or rather when each of 
us, mobilizes this inner power and succeeds in working out the authentic 
possibility given in his existence, can he attain that significance which takes 
the place of salvation in Heidegger’s system. This system is probably the 
most sophisticated attempt at a secularization of Christian values ever 
undertaken. This is the reason why a Christian theologian like Bultmann in 
Marburg can believe that Heidegger’s system should be used in order to 
translate the New Testament into the language of the twentieth century and 
in order to abandon the mythical elements within the New Testament no 
longer valuable for us. 

As resolution and integrity take the place of salvation, so time as in- 
terpreted by Heidegger takes the place of eternity. When and inasmuch 
as I develop my authentic being, I win not only my own self, but I also 
make my lifetime whole and self-sufficient. Indeed, according to Heideg- 
ger, this is the meaning of eternal life. I overcome the abruptness of my 
death by instilling the awareness of my mortality into every second of my 
life. Then I am prepared for death at any moment and thus no longer 
enslaved by the fear of death in an unauthentic sense. I am defeating this 
fear precisely by my acceptance of death and by my acknowledgment that 
death gives me the strength to become what I am to be—the greatest and 
the most valuable of all possible presents. 

As the German monk Eckhart in the thirteenth century transformed 
the Christian faith into a mystical experience which concerned his inward 
self, so Heidegger in this century has also dared to undertake a similar 
transformation. But Eckhart at least preserved the transcendent meaning 
of the holy message, while Heidegger insists that the meaning of this mes- 
sage can be rendered by entirely immanent terms. Or, Heidegger interprets 
time in such a way as to eliminate eternity and as to confer upon temporality 
the dignity of eternity. In order to achieve this end, he distinguishes again 
an authentic from an unauthentic conception of the time process. Time as 
understood by physics today is an adulterated original time, or as Bergson 
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before Heidegger had said, it is a spatialized scheme which made it possible 
to comprehend time as the fourth dimension of space. 

This scientific time is lacking in the temporal dimensions of past, pres- 
ent, and future. These dimensions (as Augustine had already seen) need 
the human self which alone lives in the present. Physical time runs as it 
were along a line. There are points on that line which must be passed by 
time in order to arrive at “later” points; there is a “before” and an “after,” 
but there is no present. Only when man himself fills time with his existence, 
can he distinguish what was before as past and what will be after as future. 
Only a definite point within time occupied by man’s sight of the time 
process, separates this point as present from all other points as being either 
in past or future. 

By designing my authentic self, I forestall the future. Indeed, the 
future is the precondition of planning and thus of willing and acting. I live 
out of the future. The future in this existential sense comes first, while the 
past is only the present as remembered. Only expectation and remembrance 
make future and past possible. “The past springs from the future.” 


BEerinc AND NoTHING 


The title of Heidegger’s great book of 1927 is not quite correct. Or 
rather it does not cover the contents of the first volume. “Being” in the 
strict sense, does not figure in that volume; it does figure only in the form 
of human existence. Heidegger wanted probably to deal with Being as 
such or Being-in-itself in the second volume, which never appeared and 
which is now avowedly abandoned. The reasons for this abandonment are 
obvious since Heidegger has published many other writings instead. There 
has been a profound change in his plans because his original scheme could 
not be carried out. In the first volume the existence of man seems to be the 
only existence, while being as such was in the background. 

The second period of Heidegger’s intellectual development began im- 
mediately after the publication of Being and Time. In a pamphlet pub- 
lished in 1929 with the title, What is Metaphysics? Heidegger introduced 
already the concept of absolute nothingness as a substitute for absolute 
being. What has happened in the meantime? Why did he give up the 
idea of Being-in-itself? I guess he had discovered that the whole scheme 
of the first volume did not allow of such a concept. If death is what 
Heidegger proclaimed it to be, if death has the power ascribed to it in that 
volume, and if authentic existence is based upon the experience of death, 
then indeed Being was not only no longer necessary, it was outright im- 
possible. Man can attain to wholeness and temporal eternity only if death 
is absolute and if nothing “exists” behind and beyond. Thus consistency 


2. Ibid., p. 326. 
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led Heidegger to the conclusion that Being is actually to be understood in 
terms of a universal nothingness, that we exist as it were only within that 
nothingness, and that nothingness alone is universal and infinite, whereas 
existence is essentially finite and mortal. So we read in the pamphlet of 
1929 literally: “Being is according to its essence finite and is manifest 
only inasmuch as existence transcends into nothingness.”* Again we read: 
“Existence means: being within nothingness.””* 


We are surrounded by nothingness and we emerge from, and submerge 
again into, that nothingness. Jean-Paul Sartre took over from Heidegger 
this doctrine and made it the cornerstone of his own system. Heidegger 
himself kept it only a very short time. Already in the next year (1930) he 
wrote a new essay which deviated somewhat from the one on metaphysics 
and indicated that a new shift was in the making; its title was About the 
Nature of Truth, published only in 1943. Here Heidegger begins again to 
speak about Being and calls it the light of truth. This light, Heidegger 
says now—and we are reminded of the famous word in the New Testa- 
ment that the truth will make us free—shines forth in our mind and makes 
us the more free the more we are enlightened by it. Heidegger’s language 
begins to take on a more and more poetical and religious tone. 


In a postscript to a new edition of the writing on metaphysics (1934) 
he goes a step further. “Nothing exists but Being,”* we are now told. “Man 
is called by the voice of Being”; he experiences thereby the “miracle of all 
miracles,” namely “that there is Being at all and not nothing” only. Being 
circumscribes, he states, “that place where man is at home and where he 
can stay as in a steady abode.” Such a passage sounds like nostalgia. 
Heidegger seems to long for something that would give him back the faith 
he has lost. “The pure courage of authentic anxiety guarantees the mys- 
terious possibility of experiencing Being.”* Being represents, he insists 
now, the simplicity “of that unique necessity which never necessitates but 
rather creates the distress which culminates in the freedom of sacrifice”’— 
words that recall Christian mysticism in a new setting of thought. Heidegger 
even speaks of “the favour of Being which bestows upon man the nobility 
of poverty,—that poverty which hides the voluntary sacrifice as its treas- 
ure,” as if he was prepared to return to some medieval kind of monkish life. 

Metaphysics and ontology, at least in the traditional sense, are radically 
replaced by a new expression of a devotion to God, although Heidegger 
would not utter that holy name, but instead he would call God Being. But 


3. Heidegger, What Is Metaphysics? (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago, first edition), p. 36. Used 
by permission. 

4. Ibid., p. 32. 

5. Ibid., second edition (1934), p. 46. 

6. Ibid., p. 42. 

7. Ibid., p. 44. 
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he speaks now of the “Word” that represents the “original truth of Being.” 
The thinker is the custodian of that “Word,” but he needs the poet who can 
articulate it. Heidegger explicitly admits that science and logic cannot 
penetrate into the core of existence. Therefore he turns to the poet Hoelder- 
lin who lived in the period of Goethe. He has published Interpretations of 
Hoelderlin’s Poetry in which he seems to identify himself with the visions 
and images of that poet. In his later works, which are either lectures given 
in the University of Freiburg or collections of essays, Heidegger no longer 
maintains the claim to write in a scientific and methodical style. 


4. Sartre and Marcel 


FRENCH EXISTENTIALISM 
is totally different from that in Germany, although Heidegger and Sartre 
are often put side by side, as if they were essentially the same type, and 
Marcel is often put together with Jaspers. It is true that Sartre was strongly 
influenced by Heidegger and that Marcel has some traits in common with 
Jaspers. One can rank Heidegger and Sartre as non-Christian thinkers, 
while Marcel, and to a lesser degree also Jaspers, are tinged by the biblical 
faith. But even this analogy is not far-reaching, since Sartre is admittedly 
an atheist, whereas Heidegger always was cautious with respect to his re- 
marks about religion, and is now growing religious on an ever increasing 
scale. Marcel on the other hand is a Roman Catholic, although he does not 
make much use of his creed in his philosophic writings, while Jaspers is a 
Protestant who also does not refer to his religious affiliation. 

Both Sartre and Marcel are playwrights and poets, whereas the German 
existentialists are academic teachers, so that the same difference character- 
istic of the earlier epoch when Rousseau and Voltaire were the leading 
thinkers in France, and Kant, Fichte, and Hegel in Germany is repeated 
today. Sartre is however more academic in his philosophic writings, espe- 
cially in his main book, Being and Nothingness, than Marcel, who has ex- 
pressed his thoughts almost exclusively in the form of diaries, essays, 
speeches, and so on. His only systematic work (his Gifford Lectures) is 
very unsystematic indeed. Sartre is a rationalist, Marcel akin to the Ro- 
mantics; Sartre tends towards materialism, Marcel towards mysticism; 
Sartre may be called a skeptic, Marcel a moralist and idealist of a sort. 
No wonder that Marcel has severely criticised his fellow countryman Sartre. 
It is hardly possible to imagine a greater difference in outlook, style, feel- 
ing, and thinking; they are worlds apart. 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 


Jean-Paul Sartre in his voluminous main work has systematized the 
position taken by Heidegger after he had published Being and Time. He 
has carried out the thesis that Being is basically and intrinsically Nothing, 
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and that our existence is human, precisely because we participate by our 
consciousness in the Nothingness which is at the bottom of all things. One 
is reminded of the word of Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust: “I am the 
spirit that always says No.” Indeed, there is a devilish feature in Sartre’s 
whole philosophic attitude, a cynical negativity which slurs all his particu- 
lar views and theses. Marcel says therefore correctly about him: “Sartre 
condemns himself to move in an infernal circle, a circle moreover, wherein 
he has imprisoned himself of his own accord.”* We live in a world either 
created by God or by the Devil. There is no third alternative as already 
Jacobi, the friend of Goethe, has seen when he exclaimed: “God or — 
Nothing” (in his open letter to Fichte). If Nothing is the basis of our ex- 
istence, then no ultimate meaning can be attached to it, and that is exactly 
the idea of Satan as creator of the world. 


E. S. Watkin, a modern Thomist who combines in his book Philosophy 
of Form his position with a drop of Platonism calls Sartre’s existentialism 
“a philosophy of non-existence.” This label truly characterizes the funda- 
mental thesis of Sartre. One might also conceive of Sartre’s “existential- 
ism” as a negative ontology. Being is essentially negative, because there is 
not such a thing as “essence”’; there is only existence, namely the existence 
of finite things and beings. Being as such is an illusion. This is the true 
meaning of the guiding principle that “existence precedes essence,” for if 
existence precedes essence, essence is denied, since it is the very essence 
of essence to precede existence. Either there are essences, then they precede 
(logically and ontologically) existence; or if they do not precede existence, 
then there are no essences. 

But if there are no essences, how is it possible to define the essence of 
existence? This however is the intention of Sartre’s book. Marcel is right 
in saying: “It would be difficult to find a more complicated way of ex- 
pressing a simpler idea and it is to be wondered whether the author is not 
unsteadily balanced between a pure truism and a sophism, . . . a monster 
which cannot stand the fresh air of reflection and is only able to live its 
precarious life in some sort of twilight.” 

Sartre starts his systematic work by analyzing the nature (or essence! ) 
of man’s selfhood. Man is a self, because things are what they are “for” 
him, as he himself also is what he is “for” himself. This “for” circum- 
scribes the relation in which things and beings are objects of man’s con- 
sciousness. While all other things are merely “in themselves,” man alone 
is “for himself.” But nothing is added to things and beings, when they are 
“known,” at least if our knowledge is true. Every addition or modification 
would change the original and thereby falsify the object. Our conscious- 


1. Homo Viator (tr. 1951, Henry Regnery Co., Chicago), p. 183. Used by permission. 
2. Ibid., p. 168f. 
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ness is a true mirror of things only, if it does not change them in the least, 
not even as the mirror always does change the mirrored original in a certain 
way. Our consciousness therefore is truly “nothing,” if it is “pure.” And 
if it is not pure, then it distorts things and creates error and illusion, which 
are negative knowledge. The human self is therefore hovering between 
true nothingness and negative knowledge; it has an unbalanced existence 
between being and non-being. It exists truly only insofar as it is not con- 
sciousness, and insofar as it is consciousness it does not truly exist. This 
generates “anxiety,” the source of the human tragedy, and self-deceit. 


What Sartre calls Freedom is the result of this precarious essence of 
human existence. Man, inasmuch as he is a conscious self, believes that he 
can choose what he wants to do or not to do. Whereas all other things are 
what they are and are determined to be what they are, man alone is free, 
because his basic nothingness exempts him from being determined. The 
human will is the appearance of this nothingness. Man lives as it were at 
the fringe of the universe, outside the realm of things, because he is con- 
scious of things and of himself. This gives him the chance to determine 
himself and to decide what he is to be. He can choose and he can reject 
himself. But when he rejects himself he finds himself in the midst of 
that nothingness which is the very substance of all things; if he chooses 
himself, he denounces and resigns his freedom and becomes his own slave. 
He can therefore choose himself only in that desperate mood which Kierke- 
gaard describes so graphically. Freedom is a dangerous and indeed a poi- 
soned gift which may destroy man and open the abyss of nothingness before 
him which is ever threatening him. 


This philosophy teaches therefore despair as the only true and sincere 
position of thought. But it goes on to conclude that man consequently tries 
permanently to deceive himself and by deceiving himself to evade the abyss 
of Nothingness. Man is inclined to reject true humanity and to prefer in- 
sincerity that he might be able to live securely and happily. Since freedom 
is our enemy, since, as Sartre is fond of saying, we are “condemned” to be 
free, man flees into self-deception where he gets free from his freedom and 
binds himself by means of duties and moral rules. These rules give him a 
kind of determinateness which makes him forget about his unbounded and 
limitless freedom. In obeying them he even acquires a certain dignity 
and rank in his own eyes and thus he does not feel anymore that he has 
enslaved himself to conventions and transformed his true being, namely to 
be for himself, into the being of a thing which is merely in itself. He be- 
comes thereby something instead of being nothing, but he is no longer what 
he is to be. 

Sartre calls this self-deceit la mauvaise foi, or bad faith. By attaining 
a moral value I am always in bad faith, I am always a hypocrite. As an 
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example I will give briefly an illustration of Sartre’s philosophy of pas- 
sionate love. A woman in love always deceives herself, if she thinks about 
her love as an ideal, and if she believes herself able to keep that ideal while 
she desires at the same time to be conquered by the man she loves. If she 
were sincere, she would acknowledge that she is driven by her impulses into 
the arms of the man she adores. She would thus recognize that her love 
deprives her of her freedom and of her true selfhood, she would despise her 
passion instead of adoring it. But then she would see herself in the night 
of that Nothing which is the truth of selfhood unadulterated and unhypo- 
critical. She has therefore only the choice between being insincere and 
happy or sincere and in despair. This is what Simone Beauvoir, a disciple 
of Sartre, calls the ambiguity which according to her thesis is the principle 
of morality. 


There was never a more satanic distortion of what the gospel perceives 
as man’s basic sinfulness from which he can liberate himself only by means 
of contrition and acceptance of God’s forgiveness. Of course, the incon- 
sistencies in Sartre’s system are so obvious and the whole trend of his rea- 
soning is so evidently falsifying the human situation that one only wonders 
how he could maintain his position throughout his learned and seemingly 
logical argument. Is not at least sincerity a true virtue in his scheme? Is 
Sartre not at least upholding the idea that hypocrisy is not a conventional 
vice, but something that should be absolutely condemned? But he insists 
that man can never get rid of his bad faith without falling into the abyss 
of Nothingness, for everything positive is stained by the illusion that it is 
an expression of freedom while in fact it is only superimposed by the world 
of things or objects upon the self. We cannot escape that illusion except by 
landing in the complete void. We would have to transcend freedom in 
order to get rid of depravity: We would have to become, not as the gospel 
says, like little children, but like the beasts that belong to the world only 


and have no selfhood. 


The self is founded “in its authentic negative.” The self is therefore 
not anything that could possibly be active or effective, rather it is “a defect- 
for-itself.””. Man is accordingly essentially unhappy, because forever di- 
vided against himself and frustrating himself. My self never arrives truly 
at itself. I am condemned to remain an unreal possibility and an un- 
authentic reality. Sartre has much in common with the so-called French 
moralists who were keen on unmasking the hypocrisy of man and on casti- 
gating his vainglory. But he is more of a cynic than they had been, because 
he does not believe in any possibility of true repentance and remorse. The 
more he proceeds in his book the more he tends towards a simple material- 
ism which is the natural counterpart of his basic nihilism and atheism. 
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GABRIEL MARCEL 


Marcel says about the philosophy of Sartre: “In the last analysis the 
act by which the philosopher shuts himself within the narrow circle of 
immanence . . . appears as the Luciferian refusal with which the rebel- 
lious individuality intoxicated with itself, spurns the signs and calls to 
which Love alone could make it sensitive.”* This judgment gives also the 
keynote of Marcel’s own thought and faith. While Sartre equals the fallen 
angel, Marcel on the contrary honors his first name Gabriel. 

Love, Faith and Hope are the “principles” of Marcel, as they are 
those of St. Paul. In his book Les hommes contre ’humain (Man against 
himself), Marcel writes as a severe critic of our age in which the machine 
has overwhelmed humanity. Man today is in a state of agony because he 
denies the very center of his own existence, the transcendent sphere. Re- 
ality is shot through with mystery, but we today are blind, blinded by pride 
in our technical achievements. We have therefore lost our true being, be- 
cause we have lost all sense of reality. Only mysticism can penetrate Be- 
ing as such, since it is identical with the divine. Marcel consequently tries 
to create a mystical existentialism which renounces theoretical insight in 
the traditional metaphysical and ontological sense, but nevertheless does 
not renounce philosophic understanding. I would not assert that Marcel is 
altogether successful in this attempt. But he is at least sincere, humane 
and profound. 

God is mystery, so much so, and so unfathomable indeed, that even the 
proposition “God exists,” taken as a logical judgment, is inadequate. God 
is holy; therefore he can never be made the object of any logical judgment; 
he is forever “beyond every judgment of predication.””* 

Mystery is not a problem; it is metaproblematical, because it can never 
be solved by logical means, it can only be revealed in a dramatic fashion. 
How then can we and do we comprehend God? As we comprehend the 
figures in a drama, namely by taking their place in our imagination. Not 
by a disengaged observation, not by experimental experience, but by inner 
participation do we know God. We are ourselves involved in his self-reve- 
lation; therefore we are passionately interested in his holy word. We must 
surrender to him. Participation is an inward act, not a sense perception, 
not an intellectual intuition, not a rational conception, but rather an act in 
which I am active with my whole personality. Only an existential philoso- 
phy can deal with this sphere. One has to dive into one’s own depeest cen- 
ter. The mystic alone, not the metaphysician, can approach the Transcend- 
ent. Humility and reverence are the preconditions of such an approach. A 


3. Ibid., pp. 183, 184. 


4. Gabriel Marcel, Faith and Reality (1951), p. 22. (This is Volume II of his Gifford 


Lectures, The Mystery of Being, delivered 1949-1950. English translation, The Henry Regnery 
Company, Chicago.) 
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philosopher without love may be a thinker ever so penetrating; he may be 
endowed with an eminent intelligence, but if he lacks those highest virtues, 
he will knock in vain at the door of the transcendent God. Mystery and 
Love are inseparably connected with each other. 

Mystical ontology and biblical faith converge upon the understanding 
of the ultimate being. However, “The recognition of the ontological mys- 
tery in no way involves the adherence to any given religion, but it enables 
those who have attained to it, to perceive the possibility of a revelation.” 
The best access to the mystery of being is to be found in the inner life of 
those affections which inspire loyalty and confidence, sympathy and hope. 

Marcel has uttered profound ideas about the relation between body 
and self. The self is not a composition of two different entities, body and 
soul. In that case I would not be an identical, self-identical self, which is 
the self of body as well as soul. The duality of soul and body is dissolved 
in the unity of the self which unites the two. It is true that the soul alone is 
my self in the sense of a conscious being, and that the body somehow dark- 
ens the conscious life. The body even points to a “shadow” at the center of 
my being. The only word that gives a hint to the mystery of the together- 
ness of soul and body in the self is the word “Incarnation.” The origin of 
the world and my own origin are interconnected. We are involved in the 
mystery of being; in a way we are the very purpose of Being itself. Only 
if we pursue that purpose, only as we actively strive after it, can we unite 
with being. In that sense existence has the priority over essence—life itself 
over thought. I have to make what I am supposed to be! This supreme 
task can be discharged only by the utmost moral energy and exertion. Note 
that Marcel does not assert, as Heidegger does, that it is my individuality 
which I have to work out, but rather the purpose of Being itself. 

Only a prayerful life can truly achieve this task and unite me with the 
ultimate being. Only by an unconditional commitment can I hope to reach 
the goal of life. Loyalty to the ultimate being and loyalty to myself are 
therefore the same in the last analysis. If I fail to fulfill this task, I must 
necessarily end in despair. Despair leads finally to suicide. Suicide is 
therefore the best illumination of the human situation, it is the existential 
confirmation of the supreme truth. “It could even be said that the fact of 
suicide as the ultimate possibility of human life is the essential starting 
point of any genuine metaphysical thought. Only a world which permits 
absolute despair can give rise to an unconquerable hope.” 

In his book Homo Viator (Man the Pilgrim) Marcel develops what he 
calls a “metaphysic of hope.” The substance of all hope, even of that hope 
which is directed towards worldly objectives, is spiritual and transcends 


5. Gabriel Marcel, The Philosophy of Existence (English translation, New York: Philosophi- 


cal Library, 1949), p. 31. 
6. Ibid., pp. 14ff. 
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therefore the horizon of worldly experience. But when spiritual hope in 
the genuine sense is present, then all hope, even the worldly one, is en- 
hanced and assured. In fact, I will be easier inclined to hope in the secular 
sense, if I cherish hope with respect to the ultimate issues of life and to the 
ultimate destiny of mankind.’ Marcel shows that hope in the spiritual 
sense is not conditioned by any particular and therefore finite circumstances. 
It is not a hope that could be possibly destroyed or refuted by disappoint- 
ments. Most people identify too superficially their hopes with the absolute 
hope; they feel comforted when events turn out to their favor, not only 
inasmuch as their wishes are fulfilled, but also because they then believe 
themselves favored by God himself. But true hope in the spiritual realm 
is not concerned with any wishes and their fulfillment. It is exclusively 
concerned with a destiny that cannot be either favorable or unfavorable, but 
which is good because it is destined by God, whether we like it or not. 

Marcel is therefore eager to distinguish spiritual hope from all kinds 
of optimism or sentimental inclination always to expect the best. In fact, 
the best in the interpretation of most people is not the best in the sense of 
religious spirituality. It may just be disappointments which lead a person 
to a deeper faith and to a hope better in agreement with the ultimate mys- 
tery of existence. 

Absolute hope 

appears as a response of the creature to the infinite Being to whom it is 

conscious of owing everything that it has and upon whom it cannot im- 

pose any condition whatsoever without scandal. From the moment that I 

abase myself in some sense before the absolute Thou who in his infinite 

condescension has brought me forth out of nothingness, it seems as though 

I forbid myself ever again to despair. . . . Seen in this perspective, what 

is the meaning of despair if not a declaration that God has withdrawn 

himself from me?® 


7. My former colleague at Union Seminary in New York, David Roberts, who died too young, 
once preached about this philosophy of Marcel. (His sermon is now published in the book, 
The Grandeur and Misery of Man.) 

8. Marcel, Homo Viator (Henry Regnery Co., Chicago), p. 47. Used by permission. 
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Some Dimensions of Existentialist Philosophy 


By Walter W. Sikes 


THE LATE PROFESSOR IRWIN EDMAN 
tells the imaginary story of a brilliant young lawyer who suffered from a 
serious psychological illness, called by his psychiatrist “philosophic neuro- 
sis.” After a model upbringing and education, followed by a meteoric 
career, during which time the young man had never asked one basic ques- 
tion, made one critical judgment or questioned one of the mores of his class, 
one day, when about to merge two corporations, “he put his hand to his 
head and found himself asking himself what he was doing and why.”* And 
this was his undoing. For he soon wound up with what psychiatrists call a 
“compulsion.” He was obsessed with an “absolute urgency” to have a 
“clear and comprehensive view of the world.” 


This compulsion stripped him of his profession, his wife, his clubs, in- 
deed his entire manner of life and sent him to a solitary cottage alone on a 
headland overlooking the Pacific Ocean, his sole companions being three 
hundred books—the major works of the world’s great philosophers. 
“There,” in the words of his psychiatrist who tells the tale, “he proceeded to 
try to find somewhere in these a clear and consistent view of the world. 
And . . . you will not be surprised to hear that he did not find it. There 
was, of course, always something left out, something that did not fit in. And 
what did not fit in . . . were the brutal miscellaneous facts of the world.” 


Not finding what he was compelled to have, he retreated, like the 
neurotic he was, into “phantasy . . . a systematic delusion . . . an imagi- 
nary pattern of order,” which he “half found, half created.” By ignoring 
the daily happenings of the world and remaining in seclusion, he was able 
to piece together well-chosen bits from the great systems into a structure in 
which he could include even the recalcitrant facts and oddities in the scheme 
of things which can be summed up under the name of evil, and to see quite 
clearly at last that everything adds up to Goodness, Beauty, and Truth. 
“But the world in which he had stopped reading the newspapers still went 
on, disturbed and chaotic as ever.” 


1. Philosopher’s Quest. By Irwin Edman. Viking Press, New York (1947), p. 19. 
2. Ibid., p. 22. 
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He would have been safe in his phantasy had he not read another book, 
a work on the latest intellectual fad, semantics. In this he discovered that 
his own and all other such systems were, as the psychiatrist put it, “nothing 
but tautologies” and saw that he had been seduced by a “vicious abstrac- 
tionism” in terms of which he had mistakenly built a watertight world. He 
took his own notes down and threw them in the sea. 

This is unfortunately not the end of the tale. The unhappy neurotic 
had to pass through the long disillusioning path of seeking release through 
aesthetics, mysticism, and sensuous indulgence before his psychiatrist led 
him to see that his former passion for theoretical consistency and his deter- 
mination to hold nothing to be incoherent was the consequence of a child- 
hood trauma and rebellion against his mother’s vagueness and his father’s 
contempt of the intellectual. Completely cured he goes back to his lucrative 
law practice, listens to “the confused and inchoate nonsense” of the literate 
bourgeoisie, asking no basic questions, raising no fundamental criticism, “‘a 
well-adjusted, normal, middle-class American citizen again.” There is, of 
course, a certain tongue-in-the-cheek satire in this ending. To be cured of 
philosophy is worse than to be ill with it. 

Indeed to be so cured that one not only dismisses as irrelevant these 
brutal, recalcitrant miscellaneous facts of the world but also loses his pas- 
sion for existence in such a world is to cease being a philosopher. It is in 
fact to lose awareness of reality itself. But the compulsion to possess an 
ordered view of the world, to “see life steadily and see it whole,” need not 
drive one to such calloused indifference, even though it be true that no such 
system is possible. The hunger for existence, however, if taken with real 
passion, in the face of such inconclusiveness may well leave one suspended 
in an uncertainy from which neither systems of thought nor the agony 
of thinking can deliver him. 


I. EXISTENCE vs. THEORIES OF EXISTENCE 


Both to think clearly and to exist meaningfully while beset by the 
harsh, inescapable, ineluctable facts of experience, on the one hand, and 
driven by the passion for existence, on the other, is a demand laid upon us 
which we did not choose and from which we can flee only at the sacrifice of 
our humanity. The style of philosophic inquiry which seeks to maintain 
a clear distinction between the problem-solving demand, whether the prob- 
lems be conceptual and speculative or pragmatic and empirical, and the 
life-fulfilling demand, and which gives priority to responsible action over 
theoretical consistency has been called, in our day, existentialist philosophy. 
It is not new in the history of Western thought. Kierkegaard observed that, 
“Socrates essentially accentuates existence, while Plato forgets this and 
loses himself in speculation. Socrates’ infinite merit is to have been an 
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existing thinker, not a speculative philosopher who forgets what it means 
to exist.”* St. Augustine, with his restless heart that found no rest save in 
God and that drove him to philosophize in order to understand his living 
commitment to God, was equally in this train. Pascal, who felt “the bite 
of existence,” was in the same tradition in remarking that “nothing is so 
important to man as his own state, nothing so formidable to him as eternity.” 
Others could be mentioned. 


But the major concerns of Western thought have surely been of the 
other type, though perhaps not in motivation, since philosophy is itself a 
way of salvation. The over-all impact of the Platonic tradition in philoso- 
phy, however, has been to obscure, blunt, or ignore the concrete existence of 
the individual man—not the man known as the member of a definable class 
but “the man of flesh and bone, the man who is born, suffers, and dies— 
above all who dies.”* Not only has this man been generally lost in the 
philosophical debate that has gone on peripherally to his existence, but his 
most intimate and most dismaying experiences have fallen out of the focus 
of philosophic attention: hope, desire, violence, terror, dread, love, joy, 
marriage, birth, death, peace, war, suspense, visions of glory, intoxication 
of pride, shame and guilt. “If these things,” comments Ralph Harper, “are 
so unreal or the human mind so incapable that they cannot be talked about, 
existential philosophy is as nonsensical as the logicians would have us 
believe.” 


296 


What has been called “the existentialist revolt”® is one response to a 
widespread sense of the loss of the concrete individual man and the de- 
struction of meaning in human history which have manifested themselves 
in two closely related, if not identical, forms. The one form is practical 
and consists in the submergence of the existing man in the impersonal sci- 
entific technological culture of our age. As a result, man tends to become 
only a dispensible cog in the machine—whether this machine be the ra- 
tionalized production line of the factory or the conformed and regimented 
mass of the social collective. In either case the individual person is lost in 
the faceless group. The other form is philosophical and expresses itself in 
a number of modern philosophical positions which lose the existing indi- 
vidual either in abstract theories of man-in-general or in a methodology of 
investigation directed to empirical data really having no concern with ex- 
istence, reality or morals, dismissing all these as “meaningless verbalisms,” 


3. Concluding Unscientific Postscript. By Soren Kierkegaard. Translated by Swenson and 
Lowrie. Published by Princeton University Press for The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


(1944), p. 184. 

4. The Tragic Sense of Life. By Miguel de Unamuno. Translated by J. E. C. Flitch. Mac- 
millan & Company Ltd. (1931), p. 1. 

5. Existentialism, A Theory of Man. By Ralph Harper. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 


(1949), p. 27. 
6. The Existentialist Revolt. By Kurt F. Reinhardt. Bruce Publishing Co. Milwaukee (1952). 
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and “empty honorific pejoratives.”’ Both types reduce the unique person 


in all his concreteness with characteristics that confer upon him his in- 
dividuality and give him his own meaningful existence, to some concept of 
man, perhaps of individual man, and even possibly of existent individual 
man—nevertheless still a concept and not this man or that. 

That these two types of dehumanization—that of technologically ra- 
tionalized culture on the one hand, and that of philosophically rationalized 
metaphysics on the other—are two manifestations of the same basic fallacy 
is asserted by Paul Tillich (who describes himself as “an existentialist 
thinker”) in a judgment that at first glance seems logically inconsistent. 

What all philosophers of Existence oppose [writes Prof. Tillich] is the 

irrational system of thought and life developed by Western industrial 

society and its philosophic representatives. During the last hundred years 

the implications of this system have become increasingly clear: a logical 

or naturalistic mechanism which seemed to destroy individual freedom, 

personal decision, and organic community; an analytic rationalism which 

spans the vital forces of life and transforms everything, including man 
himself, into an object of calculation and control; a secularized human- 

ism which cuts man off from the creative source and the ultimate mystery 

of existence.® 
There are two obvious paradoxes here. The one is Tillich’s statement that 
“analytic rationalism” is really “irrational.” To the other is the implica- 
tion that rational systems which seek to dissolve “the ultimate mystery of 
existence” are really violations of meaning. One might think that to elimi- 
nate mystery is the business of reason. 

Here we meet, at least in embryo, most if not all the themes of existen- 
tialist thinking, the genius of which is the opposition of the passionate per- 
son to the impersonal system. Here also we confront the major dilemma of 
this philosophic attitude; namely, how can one possibly oppose any system 
except by another system, at least if the opposed system be one of ideas? 
For how can one criticize any philosophical system except by meaningful 
and persuasive judgments, which necessarily consist of ideas systematized? 
We may ask then if it is not true that in existentialist thinking we have pas- 
sion in search of a system? 

Kierkegaard sets system and existence in sharp opposition: “The sys- 
tematic idea is the identity of subject and object, the unity of thought and 
being. Existence, on the other hand, is their separation. It does not by any 
means follow,” he continues, “that existence is thoughtless; but it has 
brought about, and brings about, a separation between subject and object, 
thought and being.”” 


7. Readings in Philosophical Analysis. By Feigel and Sellars. Appleton-Century-Croft, New 
York (1949), pp. 12 and 47. ; 
8. “Existential Philosophy” in Journal of the History of Ideas. New York. Vol. V (1944), 


p. 66. 
9. Concluding Unscientific Postscript (published by Princeton University Press for The 


American-Scandinavian Foundation, 1944), p. 112. 
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Existentialists are often accused of irrationalism, and not without 
reason. But it is imperative to try to understand what they mean by their 
attacks on reason. For one thing, it does not mean that they reject the laws 
of thought. Otherwise they could not write philosophically at all. They 
respect the law of contradiction, despite their frequent, and ultimate, ap- 
peal to paradox. As a matter of fact, paradox depends on the law of con- 
tradiction for its power. And they also respect, within limits not always 
made clear, the law of sufficient reason. There are two ways in which one 
may reject the adequacy of reason. The one is to deny the basic laws of 
thought and the power of necessary inference which is a corollary of them. 
The other is to accept these laws and their corollary of inference, to follow 
the processes of reason to the ultimate conclusion and there to find reason 
inadequate to cope with inescapable problems of life or of thought, or of 
yboth. At this point one may attempt a redefinition of human understanding 
and action in some kind of terms that transcend reason. Now if one be- 
gins by defining reason so all-inclusively as to make it not only the sine qua 
non of all intelligence, all meaning, all wisdom, it is impossible to make this 
distinction between the two non-rational positions. 

But some reflection will show clearly that there are two senses in which 
the competence of reason may be denied. The first is illustrated in Lewis 
Carroll’s profound nonsensical tale of Achilles and the Tortoise. Achilles 
had overtaken the Tortoise and, seated on its back, was discussing a simple 
lesson in logic. Take the first proposition in Euclid, he is saying: 

A. Things equal to the same are equal to each other. 

B. The two sides of this Triangle are things that are equal. 

Z. The two sides of this Triangle are equal to each other. 

On what conditions does Z necessarily follow? They agree that it follows 
only on the condition, first, that A and B are true. But if A and B be true, 
must Z be true? the Tortoise asks. Achilles assures him that any one who 
doubts it had best leave logic alone and take to football. But is the truth of 
Z established solely on the hypothesis that A and B are true? Of course, 
Achilles replies. But suppose one should say, “I accept A and B as true, 
but I don’t accept the Hypothetical.” There might be such a one, Achilles 
admits, but he had better take to football also. However, he insists, this can 
be readily remedied. For such a one our proposition need only read: 

A. Things equal to the same are equal to each other. 

B. The two sides of this Triangle are things equal to the same. 

C. If A and B are true, Z must be true. 

Z. The two sides of this Triangle are equal to each other. 

Now it is obvious, remarks the Tortoise, that if one accepts C, Z must fol- 
low, but that if he denies C, Z does not necessarily follow. This is pre- 
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posterous, Achilles insists. But it is not final. All we need to do is to 
add another step. Then the proposition will read: 

“If A and B and C are true, Z is true.” But that is another Hypotheti- 
cal, observes the Tortoise, so we must mark that proposition “D.” Now 
suppose once more that another football player should refuse to accept this 
Hypothetical. The proposition then must read obviously: “If A and B 
and C and D are true, Z is true.” But here is the Hypothetical again! 

Well, the narrator happens by again some months later, to hear the 
Tortoise observing that unless he has lost count, that is a thousand and one, 
and that there are several million more to come.”° 

One can only say, in reply to such football players, that they are re- 
fusing to grant the necessary first condition for all rationality; namely, that 
there are certain apodictic laws of thought. But that is just what they tell 
us in the first place. And there is obviously no way by which we may 
compel the acceptance of such a first principle. 

Now this is not the irrationality of the existentialists. Kierkegaard 
makes his position quite clear. It is simply this: however important and 
however valid the philosophic enterprise—and it is both important and 
valid—‘“the speculative philosopher does not pose the problem of which we 
speak; for precisely as speculative philosopher he becomes too objective to 
concern himself about an eternal happiness.” He goes on to try to make 
clear his attitude toward speculative philosophy, “in case anyone mis- 
understands many of my expressions”: 

All honor to philosophy, all praise to anyone who brings a genuine 

devotion to its service. To deny the value of speculation . . . would be, 
in my opinion, to prostitute cneself. . . . But for the speculating phil- 
osopher the question of his personal eternal happiness cannot arise; 
precisely because his task consists in getting more and more away from 
himself in order to become objective, thus vanishing from himself and 
becoming what might be called the contemplative energy of philosophy 
itself.*? 


II. ExIsTENCE AND ESSENCE 


The point is that rational systems, however valuable and valid, are 
deficient. In the first place, as Kierkegaard is saying here, they concern 
themselves with that which is true regardless of the fate of anyone, whereas 
“the subject is in passion infinitely interested in his eternal happiness.” 
But there is another reason, or perhaps another way of expressing this same 
matter. It is that no theoretical system can grasp the existing individual. 
Reason must deal with the essences of its objects, not with the objects them- 


10. Logical Nonsense: the Works of Lewis Carrol. Blackburn and White, editors. Putnam, 
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11. Concluding Unscientific Postscript (published by Princeton University Press for The 
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selves. It must concern itself with the whatness of things, in the first in- 
stance, and then with their relations. But every person is not first of all a 
whatness, an essence. He is a this. He enjoys particularity, concrete ex- 
istence, a unique place and time and an individual complex of relationships. 


But cannot reason describe in general terms what it means to be this 
kind of a being? Obviously it can, at least to a significant degree and in 
an important and meaningful manner. This is precisely what all existen- 
tialist thinkers engage themselves to do. But they run into paradoxes when 
they do so. For thus to generalize on what it means to be an individual is 
to abstract from the particular, unique, concrete existent individual those 
qualities and relations which he shares with other individuals. Now in 
order to think clearly and comprehensively about this matter of existence 
versus essence, it begins to seem that what-it-is-to-be-an-existing-individual 
is itself a “whatness” or an essence. There begins to emerge a science of 
existence; and it is a short step from there to a science of being—an on- 
tology—which attempts to make a system of the “whatness” of Being qua 
being. Thus Heidegger gives a special content to the term Dasein, by which 
he refers to the existing-individual-in-the-world. And Sartre invents the 
term pour-soi for the same purpose. Jaspers uses the term Existenz in a 
similar sense. Other philosophers in this tradition do a similar thing, 
though no others use their concepts with such consistency. In the same 
mood some attempt an ontology. Space here permits only a brief identifi- 
cation of three of these. Heidegger’s major work is entitled Being and 
Time.” Sartre calls his Being and Nothingness.* Marcel’s Gifford lec- 
tures have the general title The Mystery of Being.'* Neither Kierkegaard 
nor Jaspers attempts an ontology. In fact each obviously thinks such a work 
would betray the genius of existential thought. 


But even where such a science or rational system of existence is at- 
tempted there is a significant departure from the classic tradition, in two 
respects. First, they are concerned with the existence of the individual 
person and not with the principle of being in which every entity participates. 
And second, they assert the priority of existence over essence. The existing 
person is not, in the first instance, simply what he is. He is rather what he 
may make himself to become. “Man is nothing else but what he makes of 
himself.”**> This extreme statement by Sartre would be modified by most 


12. Sein und Zeit. By Martin Heidegger. Max Niemeyer Verlag, Halle. Not translated 
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13. L’Etre et le Néant. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Librairie Gallimard. Paris (1949). Translated 
by Hazel E. Barnes: Being and Nothingness. Philosophical Library. New York (1956). 

14. The Mystery of Being. By Gabriel Marcel. Harvill Press, Ltd., London. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated by G. S. Fraser (1950). Vol. II. Translated by Rene Hague (1951). 

15. Existentialism. By Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Bernard Frechtman. Philosophical 
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other existential philosophers. But they would all indict essentialism as 
the major blind alley of philosophy. 


III. ExisT—ENCE versus ONTOLOGY 


Plato is the prototype of all systems of essentialism. In Plato the real, 
the true, the good are to be found not in existence but rather in the eterna! 
essences which enjoy a state of pure being beyond all time, space and 
change. Existence is a kind of secondary reflection in space of the images 
of reality. He attempts an ontology in which the understanding of particu- 
lar existents is somehow deduced from these eternal essences or ideas. But 
it seems to me that Lovejoy is correct in holding that the relationship be- 
tween eternity and time, between ideas and things, between essential and 
existential reality, between plenitude and actuality remains an unexplained 
paradox.”® In the Platonic ahistorical world of timeless essences being may 
be reflected in the mirror of space but never truly enter it. More im- 
portantly, the things suspended in this space-time world of becoming never 
escape from the infection of non-being. 


This same defect characterizes all essentialist systems. Descartes, as is 
well known, rests the reality of the world of extended substance on the 
capacity of reason to demonstrate first his own existence and then the ex- 
istence of God, whose goodness and power could not tolerate a world that 
appears to be what it really is not. Such a demonstration demands that he 
bridge the gulf between thought and thing or have the latter collapse into 
the former. But his bridge from the world of the “I think” into the world 
of the “I am” is a logical tour de force. For the “I am” which follows from 
the “I think” must be of the same order of being as the latter—namely, a 
thinking thing. And to argue that there is thought because I think is not 
enough to account for the miscellaneous brute facts of temporal-spatial ex- 
istence. Rather it reduces existence to a universe of thought and man to 
a thinking-thing. 

It is significant that Royce, who surely sought as ardently and perhaps 
as competently as any other philosopher in this tradition to find a place for 
the concrete individual, can characterize his position in these words: 


My idealism has nothing in it which contradicts the principal propo- 
sitions of what is nowadays called scientific Agnosticism, insofar, name- 
ly, as this agnosticism relates to that world of facts and experience which 
man sees and feels and which science studies. My explanation [of reality 
in its innermost essence] will be poor and fragmentary but the outcome 
of it will be the very highly paradoxical assertion that while the whole 
finite world is full of dark problems for us, there is absolutely nothing, 


16. The Great Chain of Being. By Arthur O. Lovejoy. Harvard University Press (1936). 
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not even the immediate facts of our sense at this moment, so clear, so 
certain, as the existence and unity of that Infinite conscious Self... . 
There is nothing in the universe absolutely sure except the Infinite.!? 


Now the crux of the issue is whether by means of the laws of thought 
we may know the facts of existence. Prof. R. L. Patterson in a recent bril- 
liant discussion of this issue has two significant observations on this point. 
The first is that the laws of thought are the laws of being. “To assert that 
they are merely the laws of thought, and that reality may actually flout 
them, is to stultify the entire process of thinking at the outset, for thought 
is of reality.”** But then he notes that “the rationalist of today [does not] 
profess to account for the existence of any particular by a deductive 
method. . . . All that the rationalist asserts is that reality constitutes a ra- 
tional system, and that the human intellect is capable of grasping, to some 
extent at least the nature of that system.”*” But what is it that imposes this 
reservation, “to some extent at least?” It could be due to one thing and only 
one, according to the rationalists; namely, that the finitude of man’s rea- 
son is incapable of following out the necessary relationships determinate 
of reason itself. It could not be due to any discrepancy between reality 
and reason. For if particulars are real, they are theoretically deducible 
from reason in any system in which the rational and the real are identical 
or are completely correlate. 


But even if reason can trace the structure of the world of being, the 
major issue, as the existentialist sees it, is still unresolved. That concerns 
the fortuitous, contingent, hazardous, unpredictable experiences of the ex- 
isting, free individual, who to some extent at least must make himself, if 
not so completely as Sartre thinks. Such a being is not a predictable factor 
in a rational system. If he were, and in so far as he is, such, he is a thing 
and not a person with some freedom of choice and action, even if he is a 
thinking-thing. He has no real future; that was determined for him from 
the beginning. And to define freedom, in the sense of Spinoza and Hegel, 
as knowledge and acceptance of a completely determinate situation in which 
every man and all other events are necessarily bound by the laws of in- 
exorable thought and reality is to rule out any real freedom at all. In 
short, if there is real freedom, there is genuine unpredictability. Every 
man exists in a network of real contingency, and his own being is deter- 
mined by what he does with this contingency. In an ontology in which the 
real is the rational and the rational the real reason is in principle capable 
of grasping every possible particular entity. 


17. Spirit of Modern Philosophy. By Josiah Royce. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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IV. ExXIsTENCE AND THE CONCRETE 


Hegel understood this and his effort to construct a system in conformity 
with the principle of absolute mind demonstrates both the strength and the 
weakness of the position. Kierkegaard sums up both the virtue and the 
vice in his system by noting, with characteristic irony, that Hegel attempted 
to make movement fundamental to philosophy but that “surely it is strange 
to make movement fundamental in a sphere where movement is unthink- 
able; and to make movement explain logic, when as a matter of fact, logic 
cannot explain movement.””° 

The dialectic of Hegel by which he would resolve the paradox of ab- 
solute being and present becoming is attempted, however, not in “bloodless 
concepts” that stand over against each other in stolid defiance, each main- 
taining its own integrity in a relationship of indifferent exclusiveness. 
Rather it moves through passionate interest, by which each conception, 
recognizing its own condition of alienation from Truth and from Being 
seeks to remedy its own partial and warped perspective by seizing its op- 
ponent in a conciliation of transcendence. Both thought and existence are 
in “an incessant strife of partisan views.” 

Thus this magnificent dialectic which moves from Yes to No to Both— 
and is a complex of paradoxes saved from final contradiction by being 
continually caught up in a higher principle which itself is seen to suffer 
from the same infection of contradiction as soon as reflected upon. Hegel 
attempts to justify his system by following this process of increasing in- 
clusiveness until the final synthesis emerges in the concept of the whole, the 
Absolute, his well-known triad of Being-Essence-Notion, which includes not 
only all reality but all possibility in universal concreteness. 

But there are two strange things about this cosmic sweep of logic and 
life. The first is that by a process of abstraction we have arrived at the 
“universal concrete,” which surely is an achievement worthy of the mind 
of Hegel. The other is somewhat more humbling. It is that reason, which 
throughout the whole previous process has had to take up a position, as it 
were, outside of and beyond each partial position and from this point of 
transcendence has been able to surmount the recurrent contradictions, only 
to be routed from each of its positions in turn and save itself by moving on 
to a higher and more inclusive one, at last is driven to a position from which 
there is no escape. And now if reason is to view the data on which it must 
make judgments, it must reverse completely its principle of understanding. 
Previously it has been forced to seek a position transcending the finite con- 
cepts in order to understand them, each in its turn. Now it must suddenly 
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displace this principle of transcendence by one of immanence. We may 
say, of course, that if we are to understand the infinite whole at all, we must 
do it from within simply because no transcendent position is now open to 
us. But could we not with better grace simply acknowledge that here specu- 
lative reason fails us, simply because we cannot any longer make this data 
an object of rational knowledge? We simply cannot understand the sub- 
stance, qualities or relations of this “universal concrete” of “Being-Essence- 
Notion.” We could as well call it “Infinite Nothingness” or “The God Be- 
yond God” or “The Ungrund,” or “The Abyss” or “The Alone.” In any 
case, we are now pointing to what is beyond all distinctions. 

Here the final paradox confronts us. In Kierkegaard’s words, we 
here discover that the individual is higher than the universal. It is no more 
discursive thought that understands the universal, it is the particular ex- 
isting individual who confronts it. Reason has revealed, to be sure, that 
the Absolute is there—that it is—but it is powerless to reveal what it is. For 
if we inquire as to what it is, this question can no longer be answered; not 
in terms of relations or qualities, since all possible qualities and relations 
belong to it; nor in terms of substance since a substance without distinguish- 
ing characteristics is meaningless. It is everything and hence no-thing. It 
is Being unconditioned and unconditional. The dialectic has gone full circle. 


V. THe UNIVERSAL AND THE EPOCHE 


But how is the individual higher than the universal, if not in terms of 
understanding? He is not higher in essence, which can be expressed only in 
terms of a universal. And how can a thing be higher than itself? Not 
higher in terms of an ethic, for this too could be understood only in terms 
of universals. Indeed, as Kierkegaard says, “As soon as I talk I express 
the universal, and if I do not do so, no one understands me. . . . [one] has 
no higher expression for that universal which stands above the univer- 
sal.”** He is higher in the sense that thus confronted by the ineffable 
Transcendent, he must, moment by moment, choose and act with passionate 
commitment to that which he cannot rationally understand. He must, as it 
were, make sense of this mystery. 

Is this not to “flout” reason and reality? Or, is it not rather to make 
reason “flout” reality? Well, suppose that reason does not “flout” reality 
and that that is real which reason must think. But suppose furthermore 
that reality so envelops reason that there are aspects or regions of being 
which are not deducible from reason. These would be irrational only in 
the sense that they are ineluctable by the laws of reason. Suppose that 
every rationalist system is in the nature of a great parenthesis within being, 
consistent and determinate within this epoché, and that reason itself dis- 
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covers the parenthesis by finding its own data encroaching upon itself at 
certain points. And suppose further that man finds the most intimate, the 
most inescapable, the most ineluctable moments of his existence to evade 
all his efforts to bring them within this parenthesis and subdue them to 
the laws of reason. And suppose, finally, that despite the rational recal- 
citrance of these existential moments, he nevertheless finds in them not 
sheer disorder and complete nonsense but a universe of meaning whose 
logos is not dianoia or noesis or nous but pistis. In short, suppose that the 
intellectual act required to answer the passion for meaningful existence is 
not cognition but response, not understanding but fidelity, in relation to 
this Infinite and Ineffable. Then we would need rational systems and 
metaphysics would be a necessary discipline. We would recognize and 
attempt to elucidate in every possible manner and by all means at our dis- 
posal the existential situation. But we would not confuse the existence of 
any individual with any theoretical view. 


VI. Tue SysTEM AND THE ComIc 


In his earlier intellectual life Kierkegaard had apparently tried to 
break through the limits of this parenthesis by means of what he regarded 
as the greatest, and perhaps the ultimate system, Hegelianism. But he was 
completely unsuccessful. To be sure Hegel created a logical system. A 
logical system is indeed possible, provided one does not include anything 
in it which actually exists, provided one recognizes that it does not begin 
with immediate experience but gets off the ground, as it were, only by 
means of a “leap” (that is, it begins with a hypothesis and not with ex- 
istence), and provided one recognizes that the speculative thinker is after 
all an existing individual and that there is an irreconcilable difference 
between his speculations and his existence. But “an existential system 
is impossible.” 

An existential system cannot be formulated. Does this mean that no 

such system exists? By no means. . . . Reality itself is a system— 

for God; but it cannot be a system for any existing spirit. System and 

finality conform to one another, but existence is precisely the opposite 

of finality. . . . System and existence are incapable of being thought 

together; because in order to think existence at all, systematic thought 

must think it abrogated, and hence as not existing.”* 
The Hegelian system had only one basic defect, but this was fatal. If at 
the end of it Hegel had only written that this was an experiment in thought 
and had not pretended that it was a system of thought and existence, he 
would have been the greatest of all thinkers. As it was, he was merely 
comic. There was a vast and unrecognized discrepancy about him which 
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he never recognized. This was of two aspects. For one thing, as a specu- 
lative philosopher he adopted, as he indeed was required to adopt, the 
objective point of view. But as a believer, he should have recognized that 
philosophy could not acquire the same significance for him as faith. For 
it was as a believer that he expressed his infinite interest in his eternal 
happiness.“* But more importantly, the comical in Hegel arose from the 
fact that he had inadvertantly left himself out of his vast, magnificent sys- 
tem and didn’t know it! Could anything be more comical? To be sure, 
there were Hegelians who half-suspected this and were hastening to complete 
the system. If it were not now complete it would be by next Sunday. 


But it would never be if one means by that an existential system, which 
necessarily must include both thought and being—not being as an abstract 
category but the concrete being of every individual, existing person, in his 
moment by moment uncertainty, anxiety, and despair, and the redemptive 
moment of grace and faith which must be seized, if at all, not by a noetic 
act but by a “leap”—let us say a plunge—made in infinite passion and in 
objective uncertainty; no one can really know beforehand what is going to 
be the consequence of this passionate choice, this completely irreversible 
and unrepeatable commitment. But it may—yea, must—be held with sub- 
jective certainty. Otherwise the anxiety and despair are not transcended; 
they are in fact intensified. 


We may summarize this point in Kierkegaard’s words: 


The thinker who can forget in all his thinking also to think that he is an 

existing individual will never explain life. He merely makes an attempt 

to cease to be a human being, in order to become a book or an objective 

something. . . . It is not denied that objective thought has validity; 

but in connection with all thinking where subjectivity must be accent- 

uated, it is a misunderstanding. [i.e., it misses the essential point]. If a 

man occupied himself, all his life through, solely with logic, he would 

nevertheless not become logic; he must therefore exist in different cate- 

gories. . . . Existence itself mocks every one who is engaged in becom- 

ing purely objective.*® 

If the Truth by which one must maintain his existence meaningfully 
is not to be found in objectivity, where may it be found? In subjectivity.” 
The individual always stands not where the paradox of thesis and antithesis 
is resolved in logical synthesis, but where all the contradictions of existence 
impinge upon him with unmitigated poignancy—where paradox and pas- 
sion intersect. And here the contradiction can be resolved only by deci- 
sion,—by choice and action. 


24. Ibid., p. 53. 
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Now by what kind of thinking is one to elucidate the moment of deci- 
sion, the choice in which eternity intersects time? For such is the nature 
of every such moment. It is significant that the existentialist philosophers 
characteristically speak in the dramatic mode rather than in the logical 
mode. One may grow impatient with Kierkegaard, Marcel, Jaspers, and 
others, and be inclined to say, Well, well, come to the point! Let’s have it 
in clear premises and conclusion! But this is precisely what cannot be done 
if there is to be communication of the meaning intended. For that mean- 
ing is that the meaning such a thinker seeks to communicate cannot be com- 
municated by such direct methods. It must be insinuated, perhaps evoked 
through a kind of network of interlocking sentiments, in which cognition is 
recognition and acknowledgment. Marcel points out that this double-edged 
idea is well indicated by the French reconnaitre or reconnaisance. It is a 
state of mind that can be arrived at only after one, discovering himself in 
strange territory, reconnoitres, establishing whatever points of familiarity 
he can from which to take his bearing. 

Or to change the figure. We explore existential truth much as we 
read poetry or engage in worship. The communication present is a kind of 
beguilement. But we must be aware of two types of beguilement—the one 
in which deceit is perpetrated with the intention of obscuring the true and 
the real; the other in which beguilement is used to elucidate otherwise in- 
effable aspects of reality. The latter opens up a dimension of communica- 
tion, or communicates a dimension of meaning, that eludes a more direct 
method. 

Now if one defines truth and its communication exclusively in terms 
of logical categories, he obviously rules out the truthfulness of such in- 
direct communication. But it is at least possible that by such a definition 
one arbitrarily and prejudicially shuts himself off from certain realms of 
reality, that he has literally abstracted truth from reality—so that an im- 
possible gulf intervenes between the two at some point. The realm of 
truth thus established becomes a passionless, externalized scheme of ideas, 
which itself is a beguilement that has lost its power to awaken awareness 
of the really real. 

The concept of awareness is central to all existentialist thought. In 
a closing paragraph it is impossible to state adequately what the signifi- 
cance of this is. Suffice it to say that the primary intention of existentialists 
is to nurture the awareness, first, of the subjectivity of the living person and 
the inter-relatedness of subjects as the sine qua non of their existence. My 
subjectivity is possible only in the context of a universal inter-subjectivity. 
This involves, secondly, cultivating and clarifying the awareness of what 
it means to be an “existing subject” (Kierkegaard), a Dasein (Heidegger), 
a pour-soi (Sartre), an Existenz (Jaspers); out of which experience, when 
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duly reflected upon, emerges an understanding of the conditions of re- 
sponsible, free human existence. We might say that existentialists are con- 
cerned with an anthropology—a science of man, if we keep in mind their 
warnings that every science, every theoretical system, tends to exalt itself 
into an idol and substitute itself for authentic existence. Marcel, for in- 
stance, speaks of the temptation of the speculative mind to “flee . . . into 
the realm of some pretended science . . . where science bursts its bonds 
and claims to have grasped the key of spiritual reality.”** Finally, re- 
gardless of the nature, extent and validity of the general structures of being 
and knowing that may be elucidated in such reflection (and existentialists 
differ widely at this point) the required awareness is that authentic ex- 
istence consists not in a correct view but in the decisive act. When caught 
in a strange and hostile terrain—as all men are—the way out is never real 
until one marches. 


27. Man against Mass Society. By Gabriel Marcel. Trns. by G. S. Frazer (Henry Regnery 
Co., Chicago, 1952), p. 97. Used by permission. 








Freedom, Spirit, and Personality 


An Introduction to the Ethics of Nicolas Berdyaev 
By Oliver Read Whitley 


WHAT CAN 
the thought of one whose basic assumptions are essentially religious add 
to the understanding of the urgent problems of ethics and existence? A 
most interesting answer to this question is found in the life and thought of 
Nicolas Berdyaev. No ivory tower idealist, Berdyaev’s interpretations of 
man’s life and destiny involved him in the maelstrom of contemporary prob- 
lems. The insights which he brings to the consideration of man’s ethical 
problems have a ring of authenticity about them, a note of struggle, which 
leads him to view life essentially in terms of contradictions and paradox. 
Yet paradoxes, as he tells us, are “expressions of spiritual conflict, of 
contradictions which lie at the very heart of existence itself, and are not to 
be disguised by a facade of logical unity.”” 


When Berdyaev speaks about his love of freedom, and of the absolute 
value of personality, we sense that this is no merely intellectual exercise. 
Early in his life Berdyaev had been a revolutionary intellectual, which 
caused him to be persona non grata to the Czarists. But when he saw that 
among the revolutionaries there was no respect for personality, and that too 
often in this context liberation was intimately associated with enslavement, 
he changed his mind. Thus he became unacceptable also to the Commu- 
nists, as they were to him. 


In Slavery and Freedom, Berdyaev tells us about “the fundamental 
contradiction” which is at the base of his thought. Here also he states the 
problem which appears to be his major interest. The “fundamental contra- 
diction,” he says, is bound up with “the juxtaposition . . . of two ele- 
ments—an aristocratic interpretation of personality, freedom, and creative- 
ness, and a socialistic demand for the assertion of the dignity of every man, 
of even the most insignificant of men, and for a guarantee of his rights in 
life.”? Behind this is one key concept. It is this. “Every human per- 
sonality . . . cannot be a means to any end whatever. It has in itself an 
existential center.” 


1. Slavery and Freedom (London, Geoffrey Bles, 1943), 8. 
2. Ibid., 9. 
3. Ibid., 10. 
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Tue Etuics or Law 


The starting point for the understanding of morality is the ethics of 
law. Morality in this world implies the dualism of good and evil, an op- 
position between moral personality and the evil world surrounding it. Moral 
acts and valuations have their source in the fall of man. Valuation, as a 
human process, presupposes dividedness and loss of wholeness. Since the 
moral life arises from sin, law is necessary in order to understand it. 

Those who pretend to be above the law may possibly find themselves 
below it. The ethics of law is essentially social. Indeed, the ethics of law 
means that the subject of moral valuation is society and not the individual. 
Society sets up prohibitions, norms, and taboos.‘ The ethics of law assumes 
that the moral law is powerful through the operation of freedom of the will 
and the punishment of the transgressor. Hence, it says, the world is ruled 
by justice. 

The history of the moral life is strongly influenced by the primitive 
emotions of terror and awe, with which vengeance is connected. Moral 
valuation and judgment are, in part, primitive vengeance in a sublimated 
form. Blood vengeance was, however, impersonal. The law, always social 
in character, demands that the chaos of instincts be suppressed. Actually, 
what it succeeds in doing is to drive this chaos inward without overcoming 
it. Yet in this struggle with instinct we see the dual role which law plays 
in the moral life. Law restrains unruly instincts and creates order, but 
at the same time it calls forth instincts which prevent the creation of any 
new order. This, says Berdyaev, shows the impotence of the law. It is 
conservative, and not redemptive or creative. 

The ethics of law is the expression of herd morality. Its purpose is to 
organize the life of the average man. This is why it leaves out any con- 
sideration of the creative human personality which may rise above the 
common level. For the ethics of law, personality is an abstraction, and 
the concrete person does not exist. The law, as such, recognizes no in- 
dividuality or uniqueness. It is not concerned with individual moral ex- 
perience or spiritual conflict.° 

Law, therefore, warps individual life, and yet it preserves it too. The 
primary evil is not in the law as such, but in the sin which gives rise to the 
law. Law is necessary, and yet it may degenerate into evil. This evil finds 
expression in the formula fiat justitia, pereat mundus. The law is concerned 
with justice and goodness, but not with life, that is with man. Such an ethic 
does not know the inner man. It can only regulate the life of the outer man. 


4. Berdyaev’s discussion here should be compared and contrasted with that of the sociologists. 
For an excellent discussion, see Davis, K., Human Society (New York, Macmillan, 1950), 52-80. 

5. For a recent and excellent discussion of the ethics of law in Christian ethics, see Thomas, 
G. F., Christian Ethics and Moral Philosophy (New York, Chas. Scribners, 1955), 105-141. 
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The moralist as a type does not want to know anything about the in- 
dividual as such. The imperatives of the legalistic ethic apply only to very 
crude, elementary matters, such as that one ought not to steal or tell lies. 
These imperatives do not tell us how to deal with complex cases where one 
must have an individual creative solution. The business of ethics goes 
much deeper than teaching a man that he ought not to pick pockets or beat 
his wife. 

The ethics of law is indeed a practical thing. One may fulfill it down 
to the smallest degree, but this will not help in the battle against evil 
thoughts, nor will it change one’s inner spiruital condition. Valuations ac- 
cording to the law are, to be sure, easy, but such ease is not for the Chris- 
tian. The Christian must judge even the law itself by rising above it. For 
Christianity, a human soul is worth more than all the kingdoms of this 
world. But the ethics of law values the kingdoms of this world above every- 
thing else. This is why Christianity looks to the legalist like anarchism. 
Christianity is so depicted by the Grand Inquisitor in Dostoievsky’s The 
Brothers Karamazov. 

The fundamental paradox upon which all the above considerations are 
based is this: “The law does not know the concrete, unique, living per- 
sonality or penetrate into its inner life, but it preserves that personality 
from interference and violence on the part of others.”° If I have no love 
for my neighbor, which I would have in Christ’s kingdom, I must in any 
case fulfill the law in relation to him and treat him according to justice. 
Justice is the highest achievement of the ethics of law.’ 

In Berdyaev’s view, modern psychology following Dostoievsky, 
Nietzsche, and Kierkegaard shows us that man is a free, creative and 
spiritual being, who prefers the creation of spiritual values to happiness. 
But at the same time, Berdyaev says, man is a sick being, divided in him- 
self and influenced by the darkness of the subconscious. No law can 
make him prefer happiness to freedom, rest and satisfaction to creativeness.” 
It is for this reason that life cannot be entirely comprehended by the ethics 


of law. 


THE Eruics oF GRACE 


The good defined by law does not solve the problems of life. Man 
cannot dispel his thirst for redemption, his longing to be reconciled with 
life and God, to transcend the tragedy of ethical distinctions. Man is 
powerless to master his own irrational freedom. In short, he needs an 


6. Berdyaev, N., The Destiny of Man (London, Geoffrey Bles, 1937), 130. 
7. Berdyaev’s view at this point may be helpfully compared with that of Emil Brunner in 


Justice and the Social Order (New York, Harpers, 1945). , 
8. This is expressive of Berdyaev’s criticism of any ethic in which happiness is taken as the 


final value. 
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ethic of redemption.’ Redemption involves a revolutionary change in 
moral valuations, which cancels taboos, casts out fear, and moves every- 
thing into the depths of the human heart. Ethics, from this perspective, is 
a matter of inward dispositions and attitudes. 


There is an unquestioned opposition between the ethics of grace and 
the ethics of law. This raises the fundamental question as to whether the 
idea of the good can be the aim of human life and the source of practical 
moral valuations. The ethics of grace says that it cannot, because as soon 
as the idea of the supreme good is regarded as the basis for ethics, ethics 
becomes normative and legalistic. The ethics of grace is based upon ex- 
istence rather than upon the norm. A concrete existent, a living person, is 
higher in value than any abstract idea. Thus, the ethics of grace regards, 
not the good but man, as the supreme principle in life.*° Personality has 
unconditional value as the image and likeness of God. 

The morality of the gospel lies beyond the distinction between good 
and evil. It insists that the first are not necessarily first and the last are 
not necessarily last. The ethics of redemption is unalterably opposed to 
the ideas of this world. The essence of the gospel is “seek ye first the 
kingdom of God; and all these things shall be added unto you.” But the 
life of the world is based upon seeking first “these things.” Here the world 
seeks justification through the ethics of law. But the ethics of law does not 
save men’s souls. Really it destroys them. 

The gospel cannot be understood as a norm or law. So understood, it 
becomes hostile to life. The gospel is opposed not only to evil but to our 
rigid ideas of good. The gospel is the good news of the coming of the 
kingdom. It is difficult, yea almost impossible, to apply the absolute 
truths of the gospel to human life and society. The gospel cannot serve as 
the basis for the state, the family, the economic life and civilization. One 
cannot justify by the gospel the use of force, which is inevitable in history. 
The gospel, as such, is addressed to the human soul, irrespective of histori- 
cal epochs and social changes, and in this sense it is not social." The truth 
is that the gospel cannot be expressed in any social or historical forms. 
Such forms must always be temporal and relative. There never has been, 
and there never can be, a Christian state or social life.” 

The gospel, therefore, is incorrectly interpreted as a “new law.” The 
gospel liberates man from the torments of fear. It releases him from the 
love of power, and curbs his insatiable lust. But man himself, in his free- 


9. In this section, the terms grace, redemption, and gospel are used interchangeably. as 


synonymous. _ ’ eae 
10. In this respect, Berdyaev may be regarded as a Christian existentialist. ‘ 
11. It is interesting to compare this statement with similar expressions found in A. Harnack’s 
Das Wesen des Christentums. P ie 
12. This does not, however, imply the conclusion that all attempts to create Just and equitable 


societies, or change the status quo, are utopian and illusory. 
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dom, must find a creative solution to his problems. The gospel does not 
give us a law for solving problems. Its task is to teach us how to heal and 
regenerate the human soul. 


THE Eruics oF CREATIVITY 


The ethics of grace leads us finally to an ethics of creativity. Creative- 
ness is a complex fact. It presupposes three things: first, man’s primary, 
uncreated freedom; second, the gifts bestowed upon man by God; and 
third, the world as an arena for his activity. Creativity requires a primeval 
freedom, a fathomless, undetermined liberty, not proceeding from God, but 
ascending toward God. Creativity is an interaction between grace and 
freedom. 

Creativeness and personal perfection often conflict, because creative 
genius does not necessarily relate to moral perfection or becoming a new 
creature. In this respect, creativity stands outside the ethics of law and the 
ethics of grace, and presupposes a different kind of morality, in which the 
creator is justified by his creative achievement. Creativeness requires for- 
getfulness of personal moral progress and the sacrifice of personality. 
Creativeness is necessary for the kingdom of God, but not at all necessary 
for saving one’s soul. 

Creativeness signifies the presence in man of an aspect which may 
be the source of a different morality because it is reminiscent of man’s 
vocation before the fall. Indeed, if it were not for the fact that human 
nature is sinful, it would be beyond good and evil. Man’s creativeness is 
distorted and perverted by sin, and hence it may be the source of evil as 
well as of good. 

The ethics of creativity differs from the ethics of law because every 
moral task is conceived as absolutely individual and creative. Moral prob- 
lems cannot be solved by the automatic application of universal rules. 
Freedom, under the ethics of creativity, does not mean, as it did for the 
ethics of law, the acceptance or rejection of the law of the good. Rather, it 
means the individual creation of values. Life, for the ethics of creativity, 
is based upon energy and not upon law, and man’s moral conscience must 
at every moment be creative and inventive, not the slave of any absolute law. 

The ethics of creativity differs from the ethics of grace also. It is 
concerned with values and not with salvation. Here the moral end of life 
is not the salvation of one’s soul or the redemption of guilt, but the creative 
realization of righteousness and of values not necessarily moral. The ethics 
of creativity attempts to overcome the preoccupation of the spirit with the 
struggle against sin and evil, and replace it by the positive creation of value. 

The value of the unique and individual, here affirmed, has a twofold 
significance for ethics. Moral valuations and actions proceed from the 
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concrete personality, and they are individual in character. Further, the 
personality in its uniqueness is the highest value there is. It is not a means 
for the triumph of the universal, even the universal of an absolutely bind- 
ing moral law. Personality must not, however, be confused with individu- 
ality. Personality is realized spiritually and not biologically."* The value 
of personality is not that it is the bearer of a universal law, as with Kant, 
but that it is God’s image and idea, and incorporates the divine principle in 
life. The concept of moral good cannot be used, therefore, either to hu- 
miliate or destroy man. 


Man, qua man, is a value independent of the idea of which he is the 
bearer. Therefore, the ethics of creativity does not pass judgment upon 
life, but gives life, receives life, and heightens the quality of life. The 
tragedy is that there is a conflict among values which are all recognized as 
equally deserving of creative effort. This ethics, in short, presupposes 
sacrifice. The greatest mystery of life is that real satisfaction comes, not 
to those who take, and make demands, but to those who give, and make 
sacrifices. To receive, you must give. To obtain satisfaction, you must 
not seek it. You must even forget the very word. To gain strength, you 
must show it, and give it to others. Moral life, viewed as creativity, must 
rest upon primary intuitions, free from the suggestions of social environ- 
ment, which paralyze moral judgment. To achieve this freedom is not 
easy, and hence most of our moral actions and judgments do not come from 
this source. 


FREEDOM, SPIRIT, AND PERSONALITY 


The ethics of creativity leads logically and naturally to the subject of 
freedom and the spirit. The human soul, Berdyaev tells us, is the meeting 
place of freedom and necessity.* Freedom of the spirit is manifest only 
when the spiritual is operative. When the natural is active, necessity is in 
command. Man is determined inwardly, in the depths of his being. Free- 
dom applies only to those phenomena which can be called spiritual. These 
phenomena are not the same as the psychical, because the psychical is only 
a form of natural causation. 


Free activity is primeval and irrational. If we conceive it rationally 
we identify it with the phenomena of nature. The world of physical and 
psychical causality is a secondary sphere. It is the product of freedom. 
The natural, psychical, and physical world result from events and actions 

13. Modern psychology and sociology would agree with this assertion, but would argue that 


the socialization process, in which the individual becomes a person, can be accounted for naturalis- 


tically, without the concept of grace or spirituality. 
14. Berdyaev’s view here may be helpfully compared with that of Reinhold Niebuhr, most 


recently stated in The Self and the Dramas of History (New York, Scribners, 1955). 
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in the spiritual world. The material world, and the psychical world, reflect 
disunion and division, a kind of separation from God. 


By freedom, Berdyaev says, we mean two different things: either that 
initial and irrational liberty which is prior to good and evil and determines 
their choice, or that intelligent freedom which is our final liberty in truth 
and goodness. Freedom is either the starting point and means, or the aim 
and object. Greek ethics recognized only this second kind of freedom, 
which comes through reason, truth, and goodness. Man achieved a true 
liberty by overcoming the lower part of his nature and submitting it to the 
control of spiritual principles in this rational freedom. 

The first kind of liberty, that of the irrational which is prior to good 
and evil, involves the possibility of turning away from God and truth. 
Berdyaev seems to regard it as the more important for his context. Initial 
freedom, not sanctified by love, and unilluminated by the inner light of 
truth may precipitate man into the world of division and egoistical self- 
affirmation, where he comes under laws of necessity. 

This primitive initial freedom has been denied in Christian thought, 
for instance by Augustine. But Berdyaev insists that if human nature were 
absolutely perverted, and the freedom of the spirit completely impaired, 
there would be nothing in man capable of finding meaning in revelation, 
and he would be incapable of receiving grace. Man, though broken and 
wounded, has preserved his religious awareness. Without this, the word of 
God could not be addressed to him. Man’s initial freedom precedes the 
action of revelation and grace. Indeed, grace presupposes freedom. 

Whatever is attained by man as bio-psychological being, he cannot 
claim pure autonomy. This requires the spiritual estate. The claim to 
freedom in general is untrue. Freedom has to be manifested in spiritual 
life and experience. It is not the result of declamation. This explains 
why the freedom demanded in revolutions habitually gives rise to new 
forms of tyranny and slavery. Freedom cannot be exacted by force. One 
must first possess it in oneself and discover it inwardly. 

A completely autonomous consciousness, as such, belongs only to a 
spiritual life in which freedom is without a defined objective. Here, man 
wishes to be free from all outward restraint, to be determined only accord- 
ing to his own will, and his own principles. Yet, none of us can live solely 
according to his own individual principles. Freedom is essential for our 
response to the claims of the divine life, but it cannot remain formal and 
without an object. The second kind of freedom is, therefore, required. 

This second kind of liberty, liberty as intelligent freedom, possesses 
in itself a fatal destiny and its own irresistible inward dialectic. It may 
degenerate into its opposite, for without the first kind of freedom it leads to 
an arbitrary and constrained truth and goodness. Denying liberty of the 
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spirit, the search for intelligent goodness may succeed only in organizing 
life tyranically. Wherever tyranny exists, freedom is equally denied, and 
the free choice of good and truth is impossible. 

Freedom of the spirit involves a kind of humility. By humility we 
mean the way of rebirth and the centering of life on its inmost depths of 
spirit, and not the external submission of our wills to something outside. 
Essentially, humility is freedom from the influence of everything arbitrary 
or alien to humanity. It involves the abandonment of self-centeredness for 
God-centeredness. Here Berdyaev suggests that the autonomy of ethics, 
science, art, law, and economics, so proudly asserted in contemporary 
thought, is not an autonomy of man, gua man. Really, it means freedom 
for everything else but man. Man, in effect, loses his humility, and be- 
comes the slave of these very autonomies of culture. 

Coercion has no value whatever from the Christian point of view. In 
all spheres of creation, the truth of Christ can be revealed only in freedom. 
Science, art, and society can only serve the truth of Christ if they do so 
freely. No outward limitations can be imposed upon thought. The Chris- 
tian spirit of freedom is directed against all tyranny, whatever its source.** 
Christian liberty is not the same as liberalism, which is always indifferent 
to the truth. The kingdom of God itself is the revealing of freedom of 
the spirit. In the spiritual world external tyranny and compulsion do not 
exist. 


ECHOES FROM SIBERIA 


Considerable light is thrown upon the importance of the idea of free- 
dom in Berdyaev’s ethics by noting some of the influences of Dostoievsky 
upon his thought. Berdyaev indicates that his most important intellectual 
and spiritual god-father was Dostoievsky. The initial freedom of which 
Berdyaev speaks is significant because, as Dostoievsky makes clear, the 
profound reality of human nature is discovered, not in sanity, but in in- 
sanity; not in law observance, but in the criminal; not in enlightenment of 
consciousness, but in unconscious depths. 

The true meaning of human nature can only be discovered when man, 
having liberty, turns aside to follow arbitrary self-will. Existence, within 
the limits of the normal and conventional, remains hidden. Dostoievsky’s 
interest, and Berdyaev’s too, begins when man sets himself against the 
established order of the world, and reveals his arbitrary will. There is 
tragedy here too, because man, newly freed, manifests an exaggerated in- 
dividualism, a proud self-isolation, and a wild rebellion against all that 
is external. Guided by an unhealthy self-love, man has an inordinate at- 


15. The implications of Berdyaev’s conception of freedom in relation to culture and civilization 
are presented in detail in Slavery and Freedom. 
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traction for unreasonableness and lawless freedom. This was made clear 
by Dostoievsky in his Letters from the Underground.” 


The road of liberty is, however, one that goes in two directions. It 
can end either in the deification of man or the discovery of God. In the 
first instance, man is lost and without hope. In the other, he finds salva- 
tion and the revealing of himself as the image of God. Freedom is essential 
because man cannot return to the idea of an obligatory and imposed reason, 
against which “underworld man” rebels. Indeed, the whole secret of hu- 
man life rests upon the idea that freedom is irrational, that it can create 
both good and evil. 


Yet within the limits of our uncoerced freedom we have to face the 
question: are there moral norms and limitations in my nature, or may I 
venture to do anything? If there is no God but man, then everything is 
permissible, and one may do exactly as he pleases. But all is not allowable, 
because every man is created in the image of God, and has absolute value 
in himself. Further, if all things are permitted man is a slave to all his 
impulses. This brings us back to the freedom of the higher truth. These 
two kinds of freedom, the irrational and the rational, carry on a constant 
dialectic in Berdyaev’s thought. 


The idea of freedom has its social implications too. Human nature 
cannot be governed entirely by reason. There is always something irra- 
tional as the wellspring of life. Human society is not a nest of ants, and 
to deny man freedom to live in his own way is to treat it as such. There 
are three possible solutions to the problem of how to bring about harmony 
in the world: (1) without suffering or creative effort, without tragedy, and 
without the freedom to refuse that harmony; (2) as the harmony at the 
peak of earthly history, achieved at the cost of unnumbered sufferings and 
tears; and (3) through freedom and accepted suffering on a plane that 
every man who lives and suffers may attain it at will, that is, the kingdom 
of God." 

The first of these ideas is really based upon the universe of the Grand 
Inquisitor, and upon the revolutionary idea that everything is allowable 
so long as it serves the ideal. If we give up our freedom to create a society 
in which there will be no loose ends and in which everything is completely 
rationalized and organized, we can have happiness, in a sense. But Berdyaev 
believes that absolute freedom is a necessity for man as man. 

The second possibility might be called the evolutionary view. Here, 
history is Heilsgeschichte, and mankind rises through suffering ever higher 

16. Cf. The Short Novels of Dostoievsky (New York, Dial Press, 1951), 129-222. 


17. Dostoievsky (New York, Sheed and Ward, 1934), 153-54. 
18. Dostoievsky, F., The Brothers Karamozov (New York, Random House, The Modern 


Library) , 303-324. 
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and higher, until at last the predestined harmony is attained.” Berdyaev 
sees here an insufficient recognition of the depths of tragedy which are at 
the root of man’s moral and social experience. The third view is what 
Berdyaev believes is the Christian idea. The external kingdom which we 
are engaged in attempting to create is symbolic of an inner, spiritual king- 
dom, which man enters through freedom, tragedy, and giving suffering a 
positive meaning. 


TRAGEDY AND DEATH 


All moral life is essentially tragic and paradoxical. The tragedy in- 
volved is not the conflict between good and evil, but the conflict between 
different kinds of good and value. Man is destined to be cruel, because 
he has to sacrifice one value for another. No law or norm can help us to 
solve such moral conflicts. The law does not recognize tragedy. It knows 
only the categories of good and evil, hence the law can be of no help. 


Social norms and institutions are beset by the conventional, the tem- 
poral, and the transitory. They are enmeshed with false beliefs and super- 
stitions. The source of tragedy lies in the struggle between the personality 
in search of higher values and the social law. Only when man is outwardly 
free is he confronted with a genuine moral or spiritual problem. Such a 
free man, whose moral valuations are not dictated by the community, is 
faced with an inner conflict. He must make a free and creative choice. 
This means that the final depths of tragedy are internal, in the spirit of man. 


The struggle for good never escapes tragedy. It perpetually generates 
new evils, arising from intolerance, fanaticism, violence, and human feel- 
ings. The virtuous, by reason of their virtue, often become wicked. This 
is the paradox of phariseeism and decadence. When men are indifferent 
or too tolerant, society becomes demoralized and decadent. If they are too 
zealous for righteousness they become hard and merciless, judging every- 
thing by the ethics of law. Here is tragedy! 

Death too must be reckoned with in moral experience. The fact of 
death, Berdyaev tells us, alone gives us a true depth in considering the 
meaning of life. Without death, life would be meaningless. Death is not 
merely senseless. It is also a sign of a higher meaning in life. Death 
reveals to us that there can be no eternity in time, that the endless temporal 
series by itself would be meaningless. Life is perpetual dying, a judgment 
passed by eternity upon time. 


19. This point of view has been influential in the American ethos, and Berdyaev’s critique 
of it is important for that reason. For the influence of the evolutionary view in American culture 
see Hofstadter, R., Social Darwinism in American Thought (Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1945), Commager, H. S., The American Mind (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1950), and Gabriel, R., The Course of American Democratic Thought (New York, Ronald Press, 


1940). 
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From this consideration, we may formulate a fundamental principle 
of ethics: “act so as to conquer death and affirm everywhere, in everything 
and in relation to all, eternal and immortal life.”*° Man in everything must 
be a giver of life and a radiator of creative energy. Love for all that is, 
above any abstract idea, is a struggle against death in the name of eternal 
life. 

Ethics must, then, be eschatological. A system of ethics which makes 
something other than death its central problem has no value. Such an 
ethics may deal with judgments and valuations, but it would like to forget 
about the final judgment. We are not called to create temporary and cor- 
ruptible goods and values, in the effort to forget death, but to create per- 
manent and immortal goods. Eschatological ethics does not demand re- 
nunciation. Instead, it calls forth an unprecedented intensity of creative- 


ness and activity. 


CONCLUSION 


Within the framework of ideas we have traced can be found the basis 
for the contributions of Berdyaev to our understanding of the moral life. 
His critique of modern culture, his treatment of the intellectual and social 
history of the Russian revolution, his preoccupation with the problem of 
freedom and slavery—all these start from the foundation laid in the con- 
cepts of law, grace, creativity, freedom, tragedy, and death. 

Berdyaev was haunted by the problem of how to attain a truly spiritual 
freedom in a world of crowds and collectivities. He was a passionate dis- 
ciple of freedom and an apostle of personality. Because of this, he was 
frightened, as what sensitive man is not, by the leviathans which the indus- 
trial society has made almost inevitable. This fear of collectivity led 
Berdyaev to the necessity of keeping freedom by maintaining justice and 
yet rising above it to grace and creativity. But this overwhelming fear of 
collectivity has its own moral inadequacies. 

There is, to be sure, a genuine danger in collectivity. But has Berdyaev 
overlooked an important distinction, the distinction between “collectivity” 
and “community?” Collectivity has all the dangers to which Berdyaev 
directs our attention. But the search for community is in a certain sense a 
more adequate key to the problems of our time than is a one-sided attention 
to freedom. Indeed, one may even insist that the free personality is so 
intimately associated with the search for real community that it is impos- 
sible to conceive of one without the other. 

We are eternally indebted to Berdyaev for pointing profoundly to the 
need for personalities which rise above the narrow conventions of both 
the communist and the capitalist world. The freedom of which he speaks 


20. The Destiny of Man (London, Geoffrey Bles, 1937), 322. 
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is independent of both the false and demonic collectivity demanded by the 
communists, and the myth of laissez faire capitalism. Yet is not creativity 
a function of community as well as of freedom? One may well ask the 
same question about personality.” 

To do justice to the complexity and depth of Berdyaev’s ethics in so 
brief a paper is impossible. At many points, a more explicit treatment of 
his ideas would be desirable. No doubt many nuances of meaning have 
been distorted or inadequately presented. The writer believes, however, 
that the essence of Berdyaev, the guideposts and germinal ideas of his 
ethics, are the ones discussed in the present paper. If the reader’s appetite 
for the exciting intellectual adventure of following the mind of Berdyaev 
down its labyrinthian ways has been whetted, then our purpose will have 
been realized.” 


21. Berdyaev’s concern was, of course, that man avoid abortive and demonic types of community. 
The close relationship and reciprocal dependence of person and community have been strongly 
emphasized in contemporary psychology, psychiatry, and ethics. From Berdyaev one may helpfully 
turn to Eric Fromm, The Sane Society (New York, Rinehart, 1955), Rollo May, Man’s Search 
for Himself (New York, W. W. Norton, 1953), Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (New Haven, 
Yale University Press, 1952), and Karen Horney, The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 
W. W. Norton, 1937). 

22. A good secondary source and frame of reference for the serious study of Berdyaev is 
Oliver Fielding Clarke, Introduction to Berdyaev (London, Geoffrey Bles, 1950). 











The Nature of the Christological Question 


The Role of Dogma, of Doctrine, and of Theology 


By George C. Stuart 


TO ASK 
the question, “Who is Jesus Christ?” within the mission and message of the 
church is to follow the light of revelation into the mystery of God-manhood. 
Within the context of the church, this question is a question of faith whose 
answer enlightens every prayer and every work. It is not a philosophical 
question whose interest is in adding to man’s total information about him- 
self and whose beginning point is chiefly ignorance on whose surface we 
write down our findings. Rather, it is a theological question—an adven- 
ture in Christian understanding—with deep dogmatic and doctrinal roots 
whose purpose is to produce important knowledge from the perspective of 
the ultimate insight of faith. 

The ultimate insight is both a tradition and an experience. Through 
the witnessing church and the witnessing Bible, we have handed over to us 
the gifts of grace. These gifts constitute the ground of our being and know- 
ing as redeemed. We do not originate these gifts in any sense whatsoever. 
We receive them. This is the meaning of the church as sacramental. Apart 
from the church there is no priest for handing over the gifts of God’s grace. 
The witnessing Bible brings the word of God, but it is only the word of God 
within the witnessing church. Within the Church, however, the word of 
God is the judge of the church. Apart from the Bible the gifts of God are 
voiceless and sightless. The Bible and the church witnessing through the 
responsible family create ultimate truth in our lives as moral destiny. 
Then, in the midst of our living and thinking, the ultimate becomes real and 
true for us as well as in us. We grasp, or rather, we are grasped by the 
ultimate reality of what we have received. We choose God for ourselves 
against every idol, including the idolatry of self. Truth as certainty over- 
powers us—we confirm the gifts of God—and the reality of redemption 
breaks forth from dawn to the full light of day. Our consciousness of 
God’s love in Christ rises to the level of our redeemed status with God, like 
water seeking its own level, and God in Christ becomes explicitly the 
ground of our knowing as well as our being. 

It is at this point that the light of revelation makes us conscious of 
both our assured knowledge and an enclosing ignorance. Our knowledge 
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of God at the center of our faith consists in our assurance that he is the 
ground of our being and knowing, as holy and sovereign love, both as ex- 
istence and destiny. “There is nothing which can separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus” is the persuasion which gives us life 
as Christians. It is this fact which becomes focus as the highest insight 
into the most real for life and thought—we experience faith as ultimate 
insight. 

However, God also provides an ever moving and exciting margin of 
ignorance for our enjoyment, challenge and use. It is as though we stood 
in the center of a spotlight surrounded by darkness. When the light grows, 
we become conscious of more and more darkness as well. This experience 
of ignorance is not discouraging for faith, however; it is challenge. The 
light of God goes with us wherever we go. So, we return to tradition, to 
the witness of the Bible and of the church which we received and now con- 
firm. We see all things in a new light, because we have experienced the 
light as light. Knowledge of the light is now part and parcel of our con- 
sciousness. We no longer ask questions in fear and ignorance. Now, we 
ask in faith. The theological question, “Who is Jesus Christ?” is a ques- 
tion asked from the standpoint of redeemed and faithful living and think- 
ing. There can be no final answer to this question outside of the witness 
of the church and the Bible. The Christological question is a question 
from faith for faith. 


FaitH AND DoGMA 


Therefore, our first task is to become conscious of the knowledge we 
already possess when we ask this question. It is this knowledge which we 
may call dogmatic knowledge. It is knowing which is conscious of itself 
as being ultimate. We do not question such knowledge; we ask questions 
from such knowledge. The knowing we have is a part of our being: we are 
the knowledge we have. It is this intimate, certain knowledge we become 
and possess in faith which constitutes the dogmatic core given to us in 
revelation. This information is different in character from all other kinds 
of information, because such knowledge is an intimate aspect of the trans- 
formation of our being. It is given to us as a gift. Such knowledge is a 
knowledge of grace. It requires no tests; it carries its own warrants of 
reliability and its own tests of adequacy. It is the creative center from 
which all else comes. 

The attempt to arrive at final formulation of this ultimate insight of 
faith is the province of dogmatic theology. The cognitive and conative 
aspects of this insight are imperative and important—indeed, the most 
important knowledge we possess, but it is still vague, emotional and heavy 
with moral purposes as yet not sharply defined in consciousness. It is too 
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wonderful for us. We can hardly formulate such knowledge; we can only 
confess it. 

Thus, dogmatic statements are always confessional in character. We 
confess that Jesus is Christ and that Christ is Lord. We confess that his 
cross is the supreme moral moment in the universe. We confess that Christ 
is risen. And because these statements are confessional, they cannot be 
final as formulations but only as witnesses to the evangelical center of our 
faithful seeing. Dogmatic statements cannot be final in the sense that no 
other formulation is possible from the confession. Evangelical assurance 
means only that the insight upon which the proposition is based is final, real 
and true, but it cannot be final. Faith at the core is ultimate insight, not 
ultimate statement. 

Dogmatic theology is the attempt of the church to formulate germinal 
statements of revelation. That such statements are germinal and not final 
ought to be the beginning of Christian understanding. Creedal statements 
are attempts to make germinal, confessional statements, as statements, final 
for the fellowship of the church. Creedal theologians attempt to create the 
fellowship of the church on the base of an assent to the formulation of 
revelation and faith by a particular man or group of men as final. When 
creeds are used in this manner in the church, they deny the creative cen- 
ter—the gospel as ultimate insight—on which the creeds themselves are 
based. The formulations of revelation and faith must continue as a free 
advance in the Christian’s adventure for God. The past, as past, must never 
become the prison of the Holy Spirit. The fellowship of the church is 
created on the basis of ultimate insight, not upon any formulation of that 
insight, no matter how true and how real. 

From what has been said, it is clear that the answer to the Christologi- 
cal question is determined in character by the kind of information con- 
tained already in the germinal, confessional, and dogmatic statement con- 
tained in the question, “Who is Jesus Christ?” In such a question we have 
already confessed that Jesus is Christ. In such a question we have already 
confessed that Jesus as the Christ refers to a person, “who.” Therefore, 
whenever we ask the Christological question on the dogmatic level, we ask, 
“Who is the person to whom we refer whenever we confess ‘Jesus is Christ’?” 


DocTRINE AND METHOD 


The second level from which we ask the Christological question is the 
doctrinal. Doctrine is more tentative than dogma. It seeks to follow out 
the implications of dogma for faith. Where dogma can only be confessed 
and witnessed to, doctrine is teachable. Sheer dogma cannot be taught. Its 
statements may be memorized, but such statements carry little vision apart 
from the original insight. Dogma must become faith in order to be known. 
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A dogmatic statement cries out in anguish and ecstacy, like the demons who 
recognized Jesus. On the other hand, a doctrinal statement says something 
about God, intentionally. 

Thus, preaching is essentially a dogmatic function in origin and nature. 
It seeks to create believers. Teaching is the church following out the im- 
plications and involvements of its dogmatic insight for the full life of faith. 
Teaching makes the curtains of darkness tremble. Whenever dogmatic 
preaching causes the hearer to cry out, “Jesus is Christ and Lord,” the 
church still faces the responsibility of teaching the hearer how to under- 
stand the meaning of his new-found confession. 

Dogma gives the Christological question content. Doctrine gives the 
Christological question direction and force. When we ask, “Who is Jesus 
Christ?” on the doctrinal level, we ask particularly, “How may we under- 
stand this person to whom we refer when we confess that Jesus is Christ?” 
Doctrinally, the Christological question is a methodological question. 

This means that we have moved one step away from the confessional 
center whenever we ask doctrinal questions. We may still have vital re- 
lationship with the center, but the knowledge we seek is no longer dogmatic 
and confessional in character. It is at this point that many evangelical 
groups within the church refuse to have anything to do with theology as 
such. Even though the step away from the dogmatic center is only one 
step, they sense it; and they want nothing to do with such a removal. For 
them, teaching is dogmatic, usually taking the form of biblical quotation. 
However, this reduction of Christian teaching to biblical quotation is a 
symptom of the fact that in refusing the doctrinal obligation they have no 
means of inquiry, discourse and communication of their basic insights. 
Doctrine is the method whereby we investigate revelation and faith and 
communicate revelation and faith. We have, therefore, no choice but to 
ask the Christological question on the doctrinal level. 

Also, on the doctrinal level the Christological question has become 
only one of a number of doctrines which seek explication. When we ask 
how we may understand the person to whom we refer when we confess that 
Jesus is Christ, we are inviting logic and imaginative constructs from man’s 
general understanding of things to enter the field of faith. Every doctrinal 
statement has a theological and a philosophical bias. We cannot escape 
this. On the doctrinal stage, the information available to the believer from 
any single doctrine can be understood only in society with the other doc- 
trines of the faith. Doctrinally, Christ can be understood only in relation 
to the doctrine of the church, the doctrine of God, the doctrine of the Bible, 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, etc. 

It is in the teaching obligation of the church that a consciousness of the 
doctrine of the Trinity arises. At the dogmatic center, we are aware of God 
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as three Persons, but not of a doctrine of the Trinity. In the gospel we ex- 
perience God as God, Christ as Christ, and the Holy Spirit as the Holy 
Spirit. Dogmatically, we may only confess each in turn without reference 
to any trinitarian consciousness, as such. For instance, the evangelical con- 
sciousness of such a religious leader as Alexander Campbell in nineteenth 
century America would allow only a confessional attitude toward God, 
Christ, and the Holy Spirit. He refused to enter the doctrinal field and 
discuss the doctrine of the Trinity as such. Yet, Campbell was very careful 
to use the baptismal formula, “In the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Spirit,” as recorded in the Gospel of St. Matthew. Thus, 
he was no Unitarian. His attitude was dogmatic, evangelical and confes- 
sional. Campbell would go no farther than to make the confessional state- 
ment, “There is society in the Godhead,” but for him such a statement was 
not doctrinal—-it was no teaching of the church as such; it was confessional. 

Nonetheless, whenever we do enter the doctrinal field, whenever the 
church desires to teach, the doctrine of the Trinity becomes, at once, the 
ultimate explanatory center for inquiry and communication available to 
Christian faith. The doctrine of the Trinity may not, nor can it ever be, the 
dogmatic center of the life of the church. This position belongs to the 
gospel and to the gospel alone. However, the church will have no teaching, 
merely confession, except in terms of the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
teaching of the faith of the church implies a trinitarian center, as explana- 
tion. Yet, we must never relax our knowledge that the trinitarian conscious- 
ness is doctrinal in nature and origin rather than dogmatic, evangelical, and 
confessional. The doctrine of the Trinity is doctrine, not confession. Thus, 
the intellectual acceptance of the doctrine of the Trinity must never be made 
the test of membership in the Christian church. Many Christians do this, 
and by such an action imply that the teaching of the church has received 
final formulation. We must remember always that it is the gospel, the 
evangelical center of our faith, not the teaching of the church, which creates 
the church. 

If this situation were clear to many Christians and the distinction be- 
tween dogmatic knowledge and doctrinal knowledge vivid in Christian 
understanding generally, the debate over the doctrine of the Trinity would 
be much less vigorous than it is. 


THEOLOGY AND UNDERSTANDING 


The third and inclusive level on which we ask the Christological ques- 
tion is the theological. This is two steps away from the confession that 
Jesus is Christ, but what is explicit as a third stage is implicit in the other 
two levels. Therefore, theology is a necessary enterprise for Christian 
thought and life. Theology is more tentative than doctrine and dogma; it 
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is actually one of the transient aspects of faith when compared with the 
doctrinal and dogmatic assurances. However, theological reflection seeks 
to produce important knowledge from the perspective of faith by making 
the confessions and doctrines of faith more real for the whole of man’s 
understanding. It may even attempt to make the confessions and doctrines 
of the church normative for man’s understanding in general. Therefore, 
theology is inclusive in the sense that it is dogmatic, doctrinal and apolo- 
getic in concern, content and method. Theology is confession becoming 
doctrine and doctrine becoming the focus for the whole understanding of 
men. It seeks to save the children of faith from idolatry and to speak the 
truth with love to all. At every level of inquiry and discourse, its motive 
is to produce important knowledge from the Christian perspective. 

Thus, whenever a Christian asks the Christological question, it is neces- 
sary that he remember the dogmatic, doctrinal and apologetic motives im- 
plied in the question. And because the Christological question is a theo- 
logical question, he must expect a theological answer. 

The answer to the question, “Who is Jesus Christ?” is, therefore, a 
confession of faith, a teaching of the church, and an intellectual attack on 
the ideologies which are opposed to the Christian mission and message, both 
within the church and outside. 

The importance of this question may be indicated by a quotation from 
the work of Peter Taylor Forsyth, whose influence is evident throughout 
this present writing. Forsyth wrote in The Principle of Authority, “The 
whole nature of Christian certainty is dominated and determined by its 
Christology.” There is no question for the Christian more vital and chal- 
lenging and whose attempt to answer is more fruitful. 

It doth justify our faith. 
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delphia, 1955. 320 pages. $4.50. 


THE SyMBoLs oF Reticious Fairn. By Ben Kimpel. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1954. xii, 198 pages. $3.75. 


THE FIRST 
of these two books is of genuine ecumenical significance. Rooted in the Anglican 
tradition, the author’s concern for the meaning of the sacraments and the problem 
of their relevance for modern man led him to explore the entire problem of sym- 
bolism in human experience. He analyzes the symbolism of time, language, leading 
figures, and dramatic action, leaning heavily on the findings of scientific experts in 
the various historic cultures. 

The author feels that modern man faces a serious dilemma. Science has led 
him to believe that man lives and finds fulfillment by means of symbols. Yet the 
scientist, whom we have come to trust, operates with such intricate and complicated 
symbols that they are unmeaningful to the common man. He must therefore renounce 
his symbol-making function and allow the scientist to lead him, blindly, or he must 
re-discover symbols “capable of giving him some security in a constantly changing 
world.” 

A major thesis of the book is that the Christian doctrines of the sacraments “are 
intimately related to wider aspects of the world’s life, and that it is virtually impos- 
sible to deal with them adequately apart from some reference to the structures and 
processes which belong to the on-going social life of mankind” (p. 7). 

The author contends that the meanings of Christian baptism are organically 
related to the natural symbolism of water, which is reflected, for example, in ancient 
cosmological myths and ritualistic forms. Water out of the heavens, for example, 
was conceived as generating life; hence a ritual washing meant to receive renewal of 
life. In a Sumerian epic, water gushes forth from the womb of the Earth-Mother, 
and baptism in water thus meant to gain immortality. Still water was associated with 
the womb, and “to descend into this water is to return to the source of creativity for 
renewal of life.” 

Beyond these mysterious symbolisms of water, there are two “open signs”: (1) 
the use of water as a means of purification, and (2) the motif of victory over a 
water monster or over hostile forces connected with water (passing through the deep 
water). 

In the New Testament period, the purification motif played a minor role in the 
meaning of baptism. But from the post-apostolic period forward, it became dominant, 
as evident in Tertullian and Augustine (cleaning from “original guilt”). The Cal- 
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vinistic tradition unduly limited the symbolism of baptism to a legalistic “seal” 
which confirms God’s promise; but Luther attempted to restore baptism to its place 
of high significance by stressing the Pauline life-through-death motif. 

Immersionist groups will be interested in this Anglican’s deep appreciation of 
the mode of immersion in primitive Christianity. He admits that immersion “may 
no longer be possible” (one wonders why, for there is still plenty of water in the 
world), but adds that “unless some symbolic forms are found to give vivid meta- 
phorical expression to this conjunction of death and life, of sin and righteousness, 
of renunciation and glorification, something of vital importance will have faded out 
of the corporate life of the people of God” (p. 216). 

After discussing sacrifice in pre-Christian religions, Dillistone gives an account 
of four historic strands of meaning in the eucharist: (1) The Greek tradition, in 
which the eucharistic grace means the sanctification of the whole of life; (2) The 
Roman tradition, where the sacred words, spoken by the priest, constitute a sign “by 
whose instrumentality Christ is made present upon the altar”; (3) The Hebraic 
tradition, with its emphasis on the covenant idea, and the idea of “metaphorical con- 
junction” which unites the present with the eschatological fulfillment; (4) The Jeru- 
salemite tradition, with its confirming sign and binding contract, construing the 
eucharist in terms of the phrases “in remembrance of me” and “till he come.” 

It is true that technology and mechanization have so shaped the outlook of 
modern man “that the ancient symbolic forms . . . no longer relate themselves 
powerfully to the whole structure of human life.” Yet there are signs that technology 
is not the Saviour-god which many supposed it to be. The phenomenon of soil ero- 
sion, for example, has dramatically reminded us that belief in the “omnicompetence 
of the process of mechanization” is fallacious. Man’s survival now depends on his 
re-discovery of organic relatedness to the life of Nature. This makes baptism a rele- 
vant and significant symbol. 

Similarly, the rapid advance of communication generated the illusion that this 
would lead to the good life for all mankind. But modern mass destruction has dis- 
pelled this illusion and created an awareness that if man is to survive, “he must 
discover the meaning of true relationship” in the social order, For such community, 
the eucharist, with its motif of the New Covenant, is still a meaningful symbol. 

The strength of this delightfully written book is at once its weakness. The 
author criticizes a busyness with communication which fails to consider the question 
of what is being communicated. But in his expositions of the various meanings of 
historic symbolisms, it seems questionable whether he himself is sufficiently critical 
in dealing with the problem of truth. Is the demand for truth fulfilled if only one 
re-discovers “the meaning of organic wholeness in his relations with Nature” through 
any sort of symbols? The author’s criterion of truth remains vague; and this gives 
the work a philosophical vagueness which is unfortunate. Yet a thorough-going, 
critical concern with the problem of truth might have spoiled the delightful rambling 
through the various cultures and their symbolisms, which makes most interesting 
reading. 

Dillistone’s exposition, rich and fertile as it is, leaves something to be desired 
also in the matter of a clear statement of the nature of grace, and how it finds ful- 
fillment through the sacraments. He thus lays himself open somewhat to the charge 
against the ancient Tertullian, namely that he is paganizing a Christian institution. 

The conclusion is good, but somewhat problematical. To a degree, the author 
demonstrates the relevance of the symbols of baptism and the eucharist to modern 
man, though he frankly admits that the situation in urban centers makes this rele- 
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vance somewhat problematical, and that no single answer can be given as to whether 
these traditional symbols are as adequate to do the job as some new ones which we 
might coin. 

On the whole, this is a stimulating and valuable book. It says something espe- 
cially valuable and needed among the churches of the Reformed tradition. It should 
help materially to recover more meaningfulness in the church’s symbolism in our day. 


The book by Professor Kimpel has what Dillistone’s book lacks, namely, a 
critical, clearly stated (so frequently as to border on monotony) criterion of the 
truth of religion. Kimpel contends that religion is a “type of human life” identifi- 
able throughout history. Religion “refers to all that men do to take into account a 
reality upon which they believe they are ultimately dependent for all that is of utmost 
significance in their lives” (p. 5). 

Religion must therefore be distinguished from philosophy. Philosophy aims 
merely to understand the total context of human life, whereas religion is “a reverent 
adjustment to the reality which man regards as ultimate, and which he esteems for 
its supreme significance because he believes that he is ultimately dependent upon it 
for everything in his life which he cherishes” (p. 104). 

Having stated his definition of religion with the utmost clarity, the author pro- 
ceeds to study, empirically, what men in the various cultures have done to adjust 
their lives to the demands of this supremely important reality, which they know as 
transcending man and his physical world. This empirical analysis reveals a mind 
which is exceedingly well informed about the religions of mankind; it therefore 
makes delightful and most valuable reading. 

The metaphysics of religion is critically dealt with. And the interpretation of 
the symbols of religion is critically stated. The symbolism is carefully and critically 
evaluated in the light of the established criterion of judgment. 

Kimpel’s concept of religion is highly similar to that of Schleiermacher. He 
feels however, that Schleiermacher narrowed down the essence of religion too greatly 
by defining it as a “feeling of absolute dependence.” For a feeling of dependence, 
even of utter helplessness, is not necessarily religious. Such a feeling may be present, 
for example, when one is confronted by a tidal wave. The experience is religious 
only when the individual, in awareness of his dependence, “turns to a reality trans- 
cendent of his life and resources, because he trusts it to do for him what his own 
resources cannot do.” This turning in trust to a supreme reality is, as Kimpel sees 
the matter, the central feature of religion. 

It is true that in the early portion of The Christian Faith Schleiermacher defines 
the essence of religion as “the feeling of absolute dependence.” Viewed in the total 
context of Schleiermacher’s exposition however the phrase becomes a philosophical 
statement of grace; and this raises the question whether for Schleiermacher himself 
the phrase did not include the element of joyous trust and commitment. The reader 
of the Glaubenslehre gets the impression that he did. 

Kimpel also criticizes Schleiermacher and Wobbermin for holding that primary 
religious experience lies at a deeper level than that of beliefs, namely, at the level 
of feeling or, better, of aesthetic awareness. For Schleiermacher, our beliefs or ideas 
are the product of this primary experience of God. But Kimpel argues “that a 
religious feeling of dependence is man’s response to a reality he believes exists trans- 
cendent to himself. This feeling is not the source from which the belief is derived 
that there is a reality transcendent of human life” (p. 69). The weakness of Kimpel’s 
criticism at this point lies in the fact that he fails to tell his readers where one 
should get this belief, if it is not generated by actual experience of ultimate reality. 
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In general, liberal theology has followed Schleiermacher in contending for a primacy 
of our experience of ultimate reality over our beliefs and ideas about it. There is an 
arbitrariness in Kimpel’s argument at this point which is quite disconcerting. 

The book is carefully written. The style is a bit heavy, especially in the earlier 
portions of the book, giving the impression of literary brick-laying. But everyone 
interested in a critical understanding of the nature of religion will find the work 
well worth reading. 


A Witness from Prison 


By Malcolm McCallum 


PRISONER FOR Gop. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The Macmillan Company, New York, 
1955. 189 pages. 


THe Cost oF DiscrpLesuip. By Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1948. 189 pages, Index. $2.75. 


Dietrich Bonhoeffer died in Flossenberg concentration camp on April 9, 1945, 
for complicity in the resistance movement against Adolf Hitler. Imprisoned for 
two years, he was thirty-nine years old when he died, a pastor of the “Confessing” 
Church in Germany. From his earlier works, Bonhoeffer was already a respected 
young theologian and Christian leader, known to Martin Niemoeller, to Karl Barth, 
to Dr. G. K. A. Bell, and others in Europe and the United States, even though The 
Cost of Discipleship did not receive an English translation till 1948. He studied one 
year at Union Theological Seminary, New York, and has been described by Reinhold 
Niebuhr as “a very sophisticated theologian.” Yet, in life he was much more. 


Prisoner for God constitutes the ideal point at which to become acquainted with 
Dietrich Bonhoeffer. Published in England under the title, Letters and Papers from 
Prison, it consists of letters, notes, sermons, prayers, and poems addressed to parents 
and friends during the first eighteen months of the imprisonment and gives an intimate 
and compelling presentation of the man himself. Coming out of his laughter and 
tears, his prayer and his hopes, his anxiety and his relief, it will not be read for 
entertainment. For herein one may meet a wonderful Christian spirit, creative, 
humanitarian, and faithful. But one will meet him bearing his cross, and to do this 
is to run the risk of entering into a new discipleship. 

From the first, Bonhoeffer challenges us with these words: “Who stands his 
grounds?” Not the man of reason, nor of principle, nor of conscience, nor of virtue, 
nor even of freedom, but only the man “who is ready to sacrifice all these things 
when he is called to obedient and responsible action in faith and exclusive allegiance 
to God” (p. 15). This is Bonhoeffer. Such allegiance is not, however, narrowly or 
contemptuously conceived, but demands that we continue to “hold fellowship with 
others,” our so-called “weaker brethren.” For, “the man who despises others can 


never hope to do anything with them. The faults we despise in others are always, 
to some extent at least, our own too”; therefore the only Christian thing to do is 
to love (p. 20). 

Prison experiences weighed heavily upon him. In prose and poem he often 
expressed the gripping alternation of mood that accompanied his restriction (p. 165) : 
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Who am I? This or the other? Am I one person today and tomorrow another? Am I 
both at once? A hypocrite before others, and before myself a contemptibly woebegone 
weakling? Or is something within me still like a beaten army, fleeing in disorder from 
victory already achieved? (p. 165) 


Bonhoeffer carried on a vast correspondence with friends all during his imprisonment, 
yet of attempts to “fill the gap” encountered while away from loved ones, he warned: 
“It is nonsense to say that God fills the gap: He does not fill it but keeps it empty 
so that our communion with another may be kept alive, even at the cost of pain” 
(p. 91). His attitude toward the potentiality of present and of the future was stated 
in utter realism: “Thinking and acting for the sake of the coming generation, but 
taking each day as it comes without fear and anxiety—that is the spirit in which 
we are being forced to live” (p. 25). 

One is completely taken with Bonhoeffer’s creativity and imaginative faculties, 
appearing again and again throughout his Letters. His interest and feeling for all 
things natural, philosophical, aesthetic, as well as theological and biblical was wide- 
ranging. He once expressed deep repugnance over the sight of the destruction of a 
nest of tomtits in the prison courtyard, and continually referred in his correspondence 
to the few joys of occasional strolling, a gift of a cigar, or the faintly-heard sound of 
distant church bells. There was no lack of love for life in him. 

Bonhoeffer, for all his theological sophistication, was a creative and realistic 
Christian thinker. Our age, he believed, is one in which God is being “edged out” 
of modern life, at least as one who was needed as a “working hypothesis” (or 
deus ex machina) in morality, politics, science, religion, and philosophy. God is 
actually allowing this, for “before God and with Him we live without God. God 
allows Himself to be edged out of the world and on to the Cross. God is weak and 
powerless in the world, and that is exactly the way in which He can be with us” 
(p. 163). It is this very factor, declared Bonhoeffer, wherein Christianity differs from 
all religions. Christ shows us that God is intimately concerned about and connected 
with the suffering of mankind in the world. “Only a suffering God can help,” and 
thus to be a Christian is simply to be a full human being—not to be particularly 
religious, whether converted sinner, saint, or missionary—and to participate through 
Christ “in the suffering of God in the life of the world” (p. 166). 

This is not unlike some of the life and thought of Albert Schweitzer, who speaks 
of the “fellowship of pain.” But with Bonhoeffer, there is never one hint of a 
philosophy of suffering, or of suffering in the abstract. The suffering is personal 
and redemptive for the good of all mankind. And this is always, for him, an integral 
part of the Christian’s discipleship within the Body of Christ. Bonhoeffer wrote 
creatively; and his life sealed his words. 


In his earlier brief but compact work, Bonhoeffer made a frontal attack upon 
the nominal Christianity of Europe, which, he characterized as the belief and practice 
of “cheap grace.” This was first published in German in 1937, and is said to have 
focussed much attention upon him. It is indeed an original and incisive presentation 
of the place of the double-valued theme of discipleship: “only he who believes is 
obedient, and only he who is obedient believes” (p. 56). It is divided into three basic 
sections dealing with grace and discipleship, the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
church of Jesus Christ and the life of discipleship. 

The second part is an exegetical masterpiece on Matthew 5-7. Bonhoeffer inte- 
grates the entire Sermon on the Mount by means of the centrality of the command to 
discipleship, individual and in community, leading always to the point of the cross. 
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Viewed in this aspect, the Sermon can never again be confused with ethicism or 
idealism or simple “practical” Christianity. Jesus does not desire understanding, or 
interpretation, or application of the Sermon, wrote Bonhoeffer, so much as he requires 
obedience to it. “If we start asking questions, posing problems, and offering interpre- 
tations, we are not doing His word” (p. 168). 

In the first part, “The Call to Discipleship,” there are unforgettable presentations 
of the sharp, peremptory calls to discipleship of Jesus in the Gospels: Luke 9:57-62 
(p. 52f. ); the rich young man (p. 62); and the Good Samaritan (p. 67f.). This 
section must be read with care, particularly by those who are tempted to emphasize 
only one half of the equation, “only he who is obedient believes, and only he who 
believes is obedient.” Obedience, as a first step, is “a step within everybody’s capacity, 
for it lies within the limits of human freedom,” and as such “effects a change from 
one existence to another.” But, it is, “and can never be more than, a purely external 
act and a dead work of the law, which can never of itself bring a man to Christ” 
(p. 57). Therefore, “we can only take this step aright if we fix our eyes not on the 
work we do, but on the word with which Jesus calls us to do it” (p. 58). Even today, 
could not such an emphasis become for us salvation? 

In a section entitled “The Disciple and Unbelievers,” we run into some arresting 
implications as to relationships with our non-Christian fellow-men: “Christians 
always see other men as brethren to whom Christ comes; they meet them only by going 
to them with Jesus”! (p. 158). For, “discipleship does not afford us a point of 
vantage from which to attack others.” 

In the final part, the call to discipleship of the Gospels is integrated closely 
by Bonhoeffer with what the rest of the New Testament describes as baptism. As 
with Christ’s call, therefore, so with baptism: both are grace. “A man can never 
accomplish it by himself” (p. 175). Baptism, even of infants, for Bonhoeffer, must 
occur in a community of belief, one that is “really alive” (p. 178). Perhaps what may 
be weak in the baptism of those practicing adult immersion is not so much the faith 
of just the individual candidate, but the spiritual vitality of the community into 
which the baptized is immersed. This, at least, is not corrected by convincing others 
and re-convincing ourselves of the correctness of immersionist baptism! Unless one 
is baptized into a community of love, perhaps there is no baptism? For is not love 
the gift of the Holy Spirit? Bonhoeffer will raise these and other questions for those 
in search of discipleship. For he raised them and lived them in ultimate obedience 
for himself. 
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THE CHALLENGE OF EXISTENTIALISM. 
By John Wild. Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, 1955. vii, 297. 
Bibliography and Index. $6.50. 


This important work is an effort to 
unify and clarify the basic motives and 
motifs of the philosophical mode gener- 
ally designated as existentialist thought 
or existentialism. It is not, as many 
works on this subject have been, a com- 
mentary on or an exposition of the ma- 
jor proponents of this position taken 
seriatim (although one of the nine chap- 
ters is given to a summary of Kierke- 
gaard and another to review, one by 
one, of the thought of Jaspers, Sartre, 
Marcel and Heiddeger). It is, in a 
significant sense, an effort to make a 
system of existentialist thought; and 
the term “existentialism” in the title is 
consistent with this purpose, However, 
not enough attention is paid to the fact 
that none of the philosophers discussed, 
except Jean-Paul Sartre, accepts the 
term. The author identifies the genius 
of this style of thinking as a revival of 
a “discipline that has long been neglect- 
ed-—ontology, the science of existence” 
(p. 6) and as being closely allied “with 
a descriptive empirical method known 
as phenomenology” (p. 7). The work 
is an expansion and revision of the Mah- 
lon Powell Lectures delivered at Indi- 
ana University in 1953, a fact nowhere 
mentioned. The book is a_ beautiful 
product of fine craftsmanship by the 
press of this university. 


The thesis of this work is that exis- 
tentialism “is a movement of rebellion, 
a challenge to the scientific idolatry, the 
easy going optimism, the drowsy mate- 
rialism of modern life and thought” 
(p. 185). This challenge is valid and 
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sorely needed; but the statement of their 
own positions by these thinkers is a 
challenge to philosophy itself and thus 
far invalid (p. 179). 

Modern philosophy is not only defec- 
tive but dangerous in Wild’s view, be- 
cause it has lost itself, on the one hand, 
in linguistic analysis and, on the other, 
in essentialism. In both cases it is “dom- 
inated by a strong subjectivist tendency” 
and is unconcerned with “the real ob- 
jects presented to us in experience” (p. 
9). Having focused attention on “the 
conceptual and logical apparatus by 
which these objects are presented” 
analytic philosophy has dispensed with 
existence as “an empty epithet” (p. 18). 
And since Descartes, essentialist phil- 
osophy (which includes not only ideal- 
ism but most forms of what passes for 
empiricism) has taken existence for 
granted and become more and more 
absorbed with “the determinate struc- 
ture or nature of that which exists” and 
thus completely involved in the “what- 
ness” or essence of things in general has 
become more and more unable to grasp 
or even to be interested in the “this- 
ness” of individual existence. Science 
must restrict itself to the abstract and 
the general; and when philosophy is 
only a type of science, perhaps more 
general than specific disciplines, this is 
also its fate. Valuable and necessary as 
science is, its tendency is to confuse 
noetic existence with actual existence, 
to substitute the concept for the thing. 
What thus begins with a determination 
to be disinterestedly objective ends in 
subjectivism. Its logic is a methodology 
of dealing with relationships between 
linguistic signs rather than with the 
relevance of such signs for existence. 
Either the possibility of metaphysics is 
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denied (as by the philosophical ana- 
lysts), or a metaphysics of essence is 
affirmed which by its own principles is 
unable to deal with the various modes 
of actual existence (as by the essential- 
ists). The one completely and explicitly 
throws overboard all possibility of true 
or false moral judgments and results in 
the sterilization of ethical inquiry; the 
other neglects the poignant impact of 
all the contingencies and anxiety of hu- 
man existence on actually existing per- 
sons, and its abstract moral theories 
become irrelevant. 

Now this is rather too simple a criti- 
que of modern philosophy, although 
there is a great deal of regrettable truth 
in it. But even if completely true, it is 
not enough to find the motivation of 
existentialist thinking in the offense of 
such philosophies. As many of these 
thinkers clearly state, their protests are 
equally against the depersonalization 
of life by technocracy and by mass col- 
lectivizations of many kinds. They are 
protesting as well against the irrelevant 
romanticism of modern life, especially 
the flight from responsibility, or what 
Erich Fromm has called “escape from 
freedom.” But it is true that the philo- 
sophical movement here under consid- 
eration is a revolt and a protest against 
those aspects of modern philosophy 
which Wild isolates and analyses with 
great perceptiveness and clarity. It pro- 
tests against the pseudo-empiricism of 
certain types of modern philosophy by 
asserting a descriptive methodology 
which insists on taking in account not 
so much the universal structures found 
in experience as the particular, the dis- 
tinctive, the unique acts of existence 
which constitute each individual person 
to be himself alone. It thus insists that 
what really matters are not concepts of 
essences—no man lives in conceptual 
systems—but the contingent, temporal, 
concrete actuality. Accordingly it pro- 
tests against essentialist metaphysics by 
insisting on the priority of existence to 
essence in the case of existent subjects; 


i.e., persons. While the essence of an 
artifact (such as a paper-knife) may 
precede its existence, an individual 
stands always on the brink of nothing- 
ness and rescues himself therefrom only 
by continual responsible choice and ac- 
tion; he is what he continually projects 
himself to become. His essence is al- 
ways in the making. And finally, it 
protests against the destruction of ethics, 
not in the name of some abstract theory 
of value, but in the name of decisive 
options which determine the mode of 
one’s existence; that is, one decides 
whether he is to enjoy authentic exist- 
ence with integrity and freedom by his 
concern with or his indifference to the 
perfections of his being, the ultimate 
issue of which is whether one is to be 
or not to be a person. 

According to Wild this is the basic 
structure of existentialist thought. But 
he rightly insists that it is not new; 
these philosophers have simply gone 
back to the fountainhead of the philo- 
sophic enterprise in the west—the Soc- 
ratic-Platonic-Aristotelian sources. He 
would have been on safer ground here 
if he had stopped with the mention of 
Socrates. For while it is true that all 
the major figures in this movement are 
steeped in these Greek sources, most of 
them find Plato’s essentialism and Aris- 
totle’s ontologism much less useful. The 
author is doing some violence to at least 
some of the chief architects of this phil- 
osophy by asserting that existentialism 
is a rediscovery of “ontology—the sci- 
ence of existence.” Is there not an im- 
portant distinction to be made between 
the science of being and the science of 
existence, and is not ontology properly 
concerned with the former? And is 
existentialist philosophy a science at 
all? Is it not intentionally “unscien- 
tific,” as Kierkegaard argued? Science 
concerns itself with the general and 
abstract rather than with particular and 
concrete existents, abstracting from the 
living stuff of direct awareness, imme- 
diately given data, to disclose universal 
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structures or processes. But this is the 
“objectivism” against which these think- 
ers are protesting. In fairness to the 
author, it must be said that he is aware 
that even the most systematic of the 
existentialists, Heidegger and Sartre, 
are not concerned with theoretical sci- 
ence. He notes that for them the logic 
of theory is “a derived and even un- 
authentic mode of reflection” (p. 97). 
In fact, they are all concerned not with 
knowledge as disclosure at all but 
rather with “knowing as the articula- 
tion of a practical project” (pp 92, 
96). They are concerned with aware- 
ness. They are not engaged in con- 
structing a science of being. 

On first sight, at least three of these 
philosophers do seem to be intent on 
precisely such a project. Heidegger en- 
titles his major work Sein und Zeit 
(Being and Time). Sartre gives to his 
major work L’Etre et le Néant (Being 
and Nothingness) the sub-title Essai 
d’ Ontologie Phénoménologique (Essay 
on Phenomenological Ontology). And 
Marcel, less systematic than either of 
these two, calls his Gifford Lectures 
The Mystery of Being and has pub- 
lished an ample Journal Métaphysique. 
But when one examines Sein und Zeit, he 
discovers that the author does not focus 
attention on Being-as-such but rather 
confines himself to a discussion of two 
other ideas. The first is existence 
(Dasein), or literally “being-there,” 
which he identifies with human exist- 
ence; and the second is “being-on-hand” 
(Vorhandensein), which he identifies 
with sub-human existence. In fact, in 
a subsequent essay, “What Is Meta- 
physics?” (1951), he argues that a 
science of being is impossible, summing 
up his position in these significant 
words, “The objectifying thinking of 
metaphysics can never attain to the es- 
sence of that Truth which announces 
itself in Being.” Sartre, who is greatly 
indebted to Heidegger, follows the same 
general line of thought, using respec- 
tively the concepts l’etre pour-soi for 





human existence and [etre en-soi for 
sub-human existence. And Marcel is 
concerned with metaphysics and in his 
earlier writings, especially in the Jour- 
nal Métaphysique, projected a meta- 
physic on the “ontological mystery,” 
and defined metaphysics as reflexion 
braquée sur un mystere. For him Be- 
ing is a mystery, “rooted in what is 
beyond the domain of the problematical 
so-called,” and to which he gives the 
term “meta-problematical.” It is not 
surprising, then, that he now finds it 
impossible to carry through a syste- 
matic ontology. 

But if these philosphers are not inter- 
ested in constructing an ontology but 
are concerned very much with aware- 
ness, of what are we aware? Here they 
confront two paradoxes. Awareness is 
a rational act, and one is aware of some- 
thing. For the existentialists one is 
aware primarily of his own being-in- 
the world, of being involved, of having 
been “thrown” into a multi-dimensional 
situation and yet such a situation that 
one would not be himself apart from it 
nor would it be what it is apart from 
his involvement in it. Particular situ- 
ations change, to be sure; but being-in- 
a-situation is the one unchanging struc- 
ture. This is the “existential facticity” 
of which Heidegger and Sartre speak. 
Here, then, is one of the paradoxes: 
Is there not an external set of things 
and persons objective to one’s self of 
which one is aware? It must be so. 
And yet to construe the epistemological 
problem thus is to blunt the whole busi- 
ness of existence as these thinkers see it. 
The world is not something out there 
at which one looks; even less is it a 
construction of the mind, a series of 
physical events. We must transcend this 
analysis of “objective” and “subjective” 
categories and turn to the “existential 
mode,” which reveals one’s “being-in- 
the-world” (p. 87); and for this the 
correct category is “projective.” To 
know is to interpret the situation “in 
the light of some project, ultimately in 
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the light of my ultimate aspiration” 
(p. 89). 

And here we encounter the second 
paradox: If understanding is not theo- 
retical but practical, why is it necessary 
to labor so hard to provide a plausible 
theory in support of this? Wild is 
aware of this paradox; indeed he re- 
gards it as less a paradox than a sheer 
inconsistency. Yet he respects the mo- 
tive of the existentialists, which is to 
rescue epistemology from debasement 
into a type of logic which becomes a 
game played with empty symbols un- 
related to the practical concerns of life. 
These philosophers are interested to 
make it a discipline by which to “study 
the intentional structure of living dis- 
course” (p. 97). Closely related to 
logic is what we might call rhetoric, but 
which these thinkers refer to as commu- 
nication. But how can one communi- 
cate “lived experience”? This is unique 
to each person. Yet without communi- 
cation authentic existence is impossible, 
for existence is with others. No exis- 
tentialist has solved this problem, al- 
though they have analysed it to advan- 
tage (cf. pp. 138ff.). And they often 
resort to indirect rather than direct 
methods of communication. Drama, 
poetry, fiction and myth seem to come 
nearer to communicating the meaning 
of one’s own concrete acts of existence, 
his full awareness of meanings, than 
the univocal language of science and 
philosophy. 

To remedy this deficiency, Wild pro- 
poses a theory of “philosophical com- 
munication” to supplement what he 
calls “material communication” (which 
intends to convey a subjective image 
and a practical attitude) and “formal 
communication” (which is abstract, uni- 
vocal discourse). He uses such phrases 
as “relational concepts based on pro- 
portional similarity” (p. 213) to eluci- 
date the nature of philosophical com- 
munication, but it is not far different 
from what St. Thomas meant by pro- 
portional analogy. He thinks that here 


one has a means by which to communi- 
cate the individual and concrete na- 
ture of existence and yet recognize the 
common structures of all existence. For 
while my being-in-the-world is abso- 
lutely unique, this involves relational 
structures that are common to all exist- 
ing persons. Once this is understood, 
communication about existence is pos- 
sible (pp. 184, 206-214). But this pro- 
posal does not really meet the issue of 
the existentialists. It is not enough to 
communicate about common structures 
of existence. One can, of course, com- 
municate such common ideas as those 
that enrich the profound analyses of the 
existentialists: dread, care, decision, 
hope, freedom, faith, despair. But what 
one must give up is evolving a scien- 
tific structure of concepts that will con- 
vey the unique meaning of such expe- 
riences as lived by the existing person. 


One needs much more than this kind 
of communication—even if this were 
possible. And Wild points out with 
great clarity the deficiencies of exis- 
tentialism. He does even more—al- 
though here he goes somewhat beyond 
the title of his work. He proposes an 
alternate philosophy. To those who 
know his previous work it will come 
as no surprise that this is “realistic 
philosophy.” The interesting thing 
about this statement of it is his ability 
to relate most of the major emphases 
of his realistic view to the distinctive 
concerns of the existentialists. 


On the whole, this is a most worthy 
work. Wild has shown a rare ability 
to appreciate the contributions of exis- 
tentialism and at the same time to dis- 
close its weaknesses. He points the way 
in which the valid insights of this phil- 
osophical position can be utilized in a 
coherent synthesis that should contri- 
bute much toward restoring philosophy 
as a responsible discipline. 

WaLTeR W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 
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EXISTENTIALISM From WITHIN. By E. 
L. Allen. Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
London, 1954. 185 pages. 18 shill- 


ings. 


The extreme difficulty in reviewing 
a book about existentialism is the lack 
of a common background of agreement 
as to the meaning of terms—implying 
the lack of a common body of impor- 
tant theory—among those who write on 
this subject. One reason for this is that 
the existential enterprise, even after 
nearly fifty years of intense work, is 
yet in its primitive and creative stage. 
Its methods are relics from its origins, 
while the rise of such important theory 
as it does possess indicates the dawn of 
a new mentality. In this fact lies its 
difficulties and its promise. 


In origin existentialism arose as a 
philosophical extension of the deep dis- 
trust of rationalism evident in our times. 
Alfred North Whitehead points to this 
distrust of rationalism as one of the 
chief characteristics of the rise of the 
scientific movement during the past 
three hundred years (Science and the 
Modern World, pp. 23ff.). Any scheme 
of abstraction not based upon “stubborn 
and irreducible fact” was increasingly 
avoided as a reliable source of human 
information and wisdom. Existential- 
ism, in origin at least, represents the 
philosophical aspect of the deep re- 
action of the past three hundred years 
to the rationalism of the middle ages. 
Its methods of inquiry and communica- 
tion are based upon this origin. It seeks 
to understand ultimate reality in terms 
of the categories available from man’s 
actual experience in historical process 
rather than from the method of compar- 
ing the types of rational abstractions 
available from his reflective life. To 
reduce this view to its simplest terms, 
existentialism advises, “You cannot 
know truth and reality by thinking; 
you can only know truth and reality by 
living.” 


Most so-called existentialists stop 
here. Indeed, this is the point where 
E. L. Allen chooses to stop. He defines 
existentialism as “an attempt at phil- 
osophizing from the standpoint of the 
actor instead of, as has been customary, 
from that of the spectator” (p. 3). This 
definition points to the origins of exis- 
tentialism. 


Dr. Allen’s book is an excellent dem- 
onstration of the revolt against rational- 
ism implied in existentialism to the 
field of theology. As a description of 
the most important single intellectual 
enterprise of our time, the book deserves 
wide and energetic reading. To under- 
stand what it means to consider our 
relationship with God in terms of our 
actual situation is a very pressing mat- 
ter. 


However, Dr. Allen evidences no ac- 
quaintance with the most important 
existentialist of them all, Martin Hei- 
degger. It is Heidegger who is provid- 
ing the theoretical foundations for a 
new mentality, almost in spite of him- 
self. His Existence and Being is the 
proper book to read alongside of E. L. 
Allen’s Existentialism From Within. 
Then, the reader will have the range of 
six existentialist thinkers in mind: 
Kierkegaard, Nietzsche, Jaspers, Mar- 
cel, Heidegger and Sartre. These, cou- 
pled with Barth, Buber, Berdyaev, 
Brunner, and Heim, are shaping a new 
world for both philosophy and _ the- 
ology. 

Dr. Allen’s book, therefore, while it 
has some lapses, is the single work that 
I know of which centers attention at 
the right place. It is the best doorway 
into the subject of existentialism which 
is presently available to Christian re- 


flection. 

GeorcE C. STUART 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Illinois 
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ANXIETY IN CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. By 
Wayne Oates. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1955. 156 pages. 
$3.00. 


Ours has frequently been referred to 
as an age of anxiety. It has been the 
subject of much discussion by psychol- 
ogists, such as Rollo May, and theo- 
logians such as Paul Tillich. Here is a 
discussion by a specialist in pastoral 
counseling and psychology of religion. 

Wayne Oates is well qualified to 
write such a book, having served as a 
pastor, as a professor of psychology, 
as a chaplain of a general hospital, and 
as chaplain of a state hospital. At the 
present time he is professor of psychol- 
ogy of religion and pastoral care at the 
Southern Baptist Theological School, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

In his discussion of the subject, he 
draws from three major sources: (1) 
the insights and disciplines of the bibli- 
cal message, (2) the findings of modern 
psycho-therapists, and (3) the reports 
of clinical pastoral experience. Ap- 
proaching the problem from these three 
points of view, he discusses such areas 
as economic anxiety, finitude anxiety, 
the anxiety of grief, the anxiety of sin, 
legalistic anxiety, the anxiety reactions 
of the morally indifferent, the anxiety 
of the Cross and what he calls holy 
dread. It is obvious from such a list of 
contents, that this is not a book on 
counseling methods and techniques but 
is a book on the psychology of religious 
experience. However, it is written from 
what might be called “the pastoral coun- 
seling point of view” for it always has 
a pastor and his task in mind. The 
author concludes with a chapter on an- 
xiety and the fellowship of concern in 
which he emphasizes the redemptive 
fellowship of the Christian community 
and the power of the gospel to release 
men from the ego-centric anxiety of life 
and to concern for one another and “the 
adoration of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 

This is a discussion of a very com- 


plex area of human experience. It is 
not exhaustive in its treatment but will 
do much to make the pastor aware of 
the implications of the problems of his 
people and of the significance of the 
Scripture and the church and especially 
of his pastoral ministry as he strives to 
serve them. 

Cuar.es F. Kemp 
First Christian Church 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


On AUTHORITY AND REVELATION. By 
Soren Kierkegaard. Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1955. xxvii, 205 pages. Appendix 
and Index. $4.50. 


The interest in this book by students 
of Kierekgaard will probably center not 
so much in the subject matter—though 
that is most important—as in the situ- 
ation which stimulated the writing and 
the method which Kierkegaard used to 
deal with a concrete problem of the 
church. A priest, Adler, was deprived 
of his living because he claimed to have 
had a revelation of Jesus Christ and to 
have written some sermons, poetry and 
essays under “Jesus’ cooperative grace.” 
The collision between an _ individual 
who claimed the authority of idirect 
revelation of Jesus Christ and the insti- 
tutional reality and authority of the 
church fascinated the Danish philos- 
opher and theologian. For several 
years Kierkegaard wrote several pref- 
aces, determined to publish various 
chapters, but actually published only 
one section of this present book in his 
own lifetime. In dealing with the edi- 
torial problem of sorting and collating 
these materials, Dr. Walter Lowrie, who 
also translated the original Danish 
manuscripts, has done a work of back- 
breaking proportions. 

What emerges for the student of Kier- 
kegaard is one of the most amazing and 
most satisfying of all of Kierkegaard’s 
writings. It is not satisfying as to style, 
but in importance for understanding 
the whole of Kierkegaard’s thought. 
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Here, for instance, we find Kierkegaard 
praising the very bishop who called out 
his Attack on Christendom for preserv- 
ing the stability of the objective church 
against the claims of an individual 
revelation. Thus, those who would sys- 
tematize the thought of Kierkegaard 
under the single category of “subjec- 
tivity” must also deal with this objec- 
tive side of his thought. 


For those who are newly interested 
in Kierkegaard as a source for under- 
standing modern theological trends, 
this book is by far the most important 
gateway. It shows Kierkegaard dealing 
with a concrete situation and how hav- 
ing to deal with this situation both 
qualifies and intensifies his main theo- 
logical positions. His intense aversion 
to Hegel’s system of philosophy is out- 
lined in detail in this work and the 
reasons for his criticisms of the Hege- 
lian system are noted. This is most 
helpful as an introductory passage to 
his other books. 


The extreme value of this volume for 
anyone seriously interested in theolog- 
ical reflection is illustrated vividly on 
page 58. Kierkegaard is dealing direct- 
ly with the fact of revelation; his topic 
is the question of the place of history 
in faith. He writes, 


If the thing of being or becoming a 
Christian is to have its decisive qualita- 
tive reality, it is necessary above all to 
get rid of the whole delusion of after- 
history, so that he who in the year 1846 
becomes a Christian becomes that by 
being contemporareous with the coming 
of Christianity into the world, in the 
same sense as those who were contem- 
poraneous before the eighteen hundred 
years. To this end it is important above 
all that there be fixed an unshakable 
qualitative difference between the his- 
torical element in Christianity (the par- 
adox that the eternal came into exist- 
ence once in time) and the history of 
Christianity, the history of its followers, 
etc. The fact that God came into exist- 
ence in human form under Emperor 
Augustus: that is the historical element 
in Christianity. 


Later, Kierkegaard points out that the 
Christian fact can have no history of 
its own. 

If that doesn’t whet your appetite for 
more, nothing in modern theology can 
interest you. 

GeorcE C. STUART 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Illinois 


CHRIST AND THE Caesars. By Ethelbert 
Stauffer, translated by K. and R. 
Gregor Smith. The Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 293 pages. 
$4.50. 


Professor Stauffer’s book has one 
central theme, that the conflict of the 
Roman Empire with the church had to 
do with emperor worship. This is not 
a new idea, but the author deals with 
it in a fresh manner. Thus he must be 
commended for his sympathetic treat- 
ment of the Roman solution of holding 
the Mediterranean world together by 
endowing the emperors with divinity. 
There is here no trucking to the popu- 
lar notion that emperor worship as such 
was a mark of a monstrous superstition 
or of mere cringing servility. It sprang 
from a faith that public order rests on 
a moral order which in turn requires 
an incarnation of divinity itself in a 
man, an idea which is nothing if not 
basic to Christianity. Put in this light 
the early stress on the deity of Christ 
appears to fit into its historical con- 
text as securely as a well-designed house 
snuggles against a hillside (pp. 252 ff.). 
Thus seen, this cardinal belief of the 
ancient church is of great significance 
for the history of political theory and 
practice, a point Professor George H. 
Williams has illuminated with respect 
to the Nicene Creed and the Arians 
(Church History, Sept.-Dec., 1951). 

The persecutions as such are handled 
with good taste. There are horrors 
enough to tell, but relatively few are 
spread on the pages of this book, and 
always with restraint, and always with 
a view to reinforcing the central thesis. 
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This is done persuasively in the narra- 
tive of the persecution under Domitian. 
It is also pointed out that the Empire 
did not make a truly determined effort 
to wipe out the church till the middle 
of the third century. And here again 
there is restraint. The restraint is not 
effected by playing down the story, as 
in Gibbon, but by keeping the main 
issue in the spotlight. While one can 
scarcely mistake where the author’s 
feelings lie it is still more clear that 
his venture is primarily an intellectual 
one of understanding what was really 
happening. 

Dr. Stauffer is professor of New Tes- 
tament in Erlangen University. Thus it 
need astonish no one that a major in- 
terest of his book is exegetical with 
respect to such parts of the New Testa- 
ment as bear or may bear on his theme. 
Chapter VIII, “The Tribute Money,” 
illustrates this well. To me, a layman 
in these studies, it appears brilliant. 
Likewise the effort to interpret the 
Apocalypse of St. John shines with sug- 
gestive thought. 

This brings us to the author’s use of 
coins. He is in his own right a numis- 
matist. Here, too, I must leave to ex- 
perts in this field the soundness of his 
analyses and judgments. Granting the 
correctness of the reading of symbols 
and inscriptions, the results are striking 
for an understanding of the apocalyptic 
language of Revelation. It makes chap- 
ter XI, “Domitian and John,” absorb- 
ing reading. If there is a key to much 
of Revelation’s language it could event- 
ually demonstrate the vanity of much 
historical and current apocalyptic fan- 
tasy. 

Professor Stauffer intimates that the 
symbolism and language of the coins 
is mythological while the language of 
R velation is apocalyptic. Why does he 
not say the latter too is mythological? 
It is substantially the same, only ap- 
plied to Christ rather than to the em- 
peror or his family (as on the coins). 
It can leave unscathed the issue itself 


of the conflict between two concepts of 
ultimate power, that vested in the per- 
son of the emperor and that vested in 
the person of Christ. If the coins are 
read aright, the duel is fought between 
these two in the language of substan- 
tially the same mythology. Strip away 
that language, or demythologize the 
contest, and the essentials need suffer 
no damage. 

I have suggested that focussing the 
conflict so sharply in the beam of em- 
peror worship gives a freshness to the 
book. However, it also distorts things. 
There can be no doubt that the author 
is aware of this, but the general reader 
is nevertheless left to his own devices 
if he should care to see things entire. 
Looking at the book as a whole it would 
seem a pity to disturb its unity; yet a 
good appendix chapter could have been 
helpful. There were indeed other fac- 
tors. To begin with, there was no de- 
pendable method of imperial succes- 
sion, through inadequate foresight, the 
misfortune with such lines as the Julian 
and the Flavian, and the paternal blind- 
ness of Marcus Aurelius in designating 
in his own son as his successor. There 
were troubles such as the economic de- 
cline of the West beginning in the 
second century and the growing inse- 
curity on the borders. Even freedom 
could have been a threat to security; 
the imperial suspicion of the old patri- 
cian houses continued even after Con- 
stantine; a restoration of a genuine re- 
public was seen as a return to anarchy. 
All this induced a deep sense of inse- 
curity which was a strong conditioning 
factor in paying divine honors to the 
emperors. The recognition of Chrisian- 
ity did not remove insecurity. Europe 
eventually came under the hegemony of 
Christ’s vicars, and their administration 
at its best was easily equal to the best 
of Rome. But they too were men, and 
could resemble Italian condottieri. The 
Protestant stress on the liberty of Paul’s 
Galatian Letter brought not only re- 
form but also misinterpretation and 
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confusion. But it is perhaps too early 
to exemplify by Protestanism, which is 
after all only four centuries old. The 
theme of Professor Stauffer is given a 
broader setting in Professor C. G. 
Starr’s Civilization and the Caesars, 
Ithaca, 1954. 

I do not mean to minimize the im- 
portance of the Christian contention in 
the Empire. But the Christian idea 
could appear so attractively pure to a 
good extent because its protagonists 
were not in actual charge of the Em- 
pire. This must be brought out so as 
to do historical justice to the pre-Chris- 
tion emperors. If the Christian order 
is in any literal sense not of this world, 
a kind of super-historical entity, touch- 
ing history only by birth, marriage, 
taxes, and the like, but having no re- 
sponsibility through participation in 
society and politics, then the historian 
cannot deal with it on equal terms with 
the world’s thrones, powers, dominions, 
and kingdoms. But this would look 
like a ladies’ handicap in golf. It is 
hard to imagine Christ asking such an 
advantage. 

QuiRINUS BREEN 
Department of History 
University of Oregon 


THE Deap Sea Scroutis. By Millar 
Burrows. The Viking Press, New 
York, 1955. xv, 435 pages. 10 plates. 
$6.50. 


A discovery in the field of biblical 
archaeology which makes the pages of 
Reader’s Digest, Life, and the New 
Yorker must have wide popular appeal. 
Sober scholars have spoken of the dis- 
covery of the Dead Sea scrolls as the 
most important discovery in biblical 
studies in our century, and as one which 
“revolutionizes” our understanding of 
early Christianity. Less sober scholars 
have advanced theories that have led 
some to question the “uniqueness” of 
Christianity and even the divinity of 
Christ. The wide popular interest in 
these scrolls has not guaranteed a wide 


popular understanding of their true 
value. 

A book such as this one fills a very 
important need, and no one is better 
equipped to write it than Millar Bur- 
rows. He was director of the American 
School of Oriental Research in Jeru- 
salem at the time some of the scrolls 
were first identified, and he has been 
closely associated with the publication 
and study of these manuscripts ever 
since. Burrows is a scholar noted both 
for erudition and good judgment. He 
is very cautious in reaching conclu- 
sions, and one may therefore have much 
confidence in the conclusions he does 
reach. The popularity of this book is 
attested by the fact that it was the choice 
of two book clubs, and has been several 
times reprinted. 

After describing the discoveries and 
the discussions they have evoked, Bur- 
rows devotes 150 pages to the subject of 
the date of the scrolls. He correctly 
points out that we must distinguish be- 
tween the age of the manuscripts and 
the date of composition of the books 
which they represent. In most cases the 
two are not identical. 

Burrows puts great reliance on arch- 
aeological evidence for the dating of 
the manuscripts. At Khirbet Qumran a 
large number of coins was found, and 
these are of prime importance for dat- 
ing. None of the manuscripts at Qum- 
ran was written after 70 A. D., for at 
that time the Romans captured Pales- 
tine and brought to an end the Jewish 
community living there; the destruc- 
tion of the central building probably 
took place in the spring of 68. Mate- 
rials of later date have been found at 
Wadi Murabbaat, and elsewhere, but 
Burrows concerns himself mainly with 
the Qumran discoveries. 

Burrows thinks that the earliest bibli- 
cal fragments from Qumran may be 
from the third century B. C., but more 
likely they are from the second. The 
St. Mark’s Isaiah (the complete Isaiah 
scroll which was for a time in this coun- 
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try) was probably copied a little before 
100 B. C. The Manual of Discipline 
(Serek) was copied not much later 
than 100 B. C.; because of the nature 
of its contents one cannot estimate the 
time of its composition with accuracy. 
The Commentary on Habakkuk was 
written not long before 63 B. C., or at 
the latest not long after that date; Bur- 
rows thinks that the cult of the stand- 
ards points more definitely to the Ro- 
mans than to the Seleucids. The Qum- 
ran copy of this commentary was prob- 
ably made in the last quarter of the 
first century B. C. The other scrolls 
—the War scroll, the Thanksgiving 
Psalms, and the Hebrew University 
Isaiah—were apparently copied in the 
first half of the first century A. D. We 
cannot date the time of composition of 
the non-biblical books in this group. 
The discussion of the history, beliefs 
and practices of the Qumran community 
is one of the most interesting and use- 
ful sections of this volume. The author 
considers thoroughly the possibility that 
the members of this community, whom 
he usually calls “Judaean Covenanters,” 
were Essenes or were closely related to 
them. He finds many points of similar- 
ity, but some notable differences—at 
least from the Essenes as they are de- 
scribed by ancient authors. Burrows 
thinks that the Judaean Covenanters 
originated among the “Hasidim” in the 
pre-Maccabean or Hasmonean period, 
and that they were “akin to the Essenes, 
as we know them from sources of the 
Roman period.” They may be called 
Essenes only if that term “is used in a 
broad, comprehensive sense” (p. 298). 
Burrows also discusses the question 
whether these sectarians were Gnostics. 
He sees some resemblances between 
their ideas and ideals and those of the 
Gnostics, but concludes that it is “un- 
necessary and only confusing to apply 
the term Gnosticism to the form in 
which such ideas appear in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls” (p. 259). He emphasizes 
the fact that with the Qumran sectarians 


knowledge was not considered in itself 
as the way of salvation. The dualism 
of the scrolls should be considered as 
coming from Iranian rather than Gnos- 
tic sources. 

The fifth section of this book is de- 
voted to consideration of the importance 
of these scrolls—for textual criticism, 
historical grammar, paleography, and 
the study of both Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. The author, who was a member 
of the committee which made the Re- 
vised Standard Version, discusses in 
detail the thirteen instances in which 
that version follows the St. Mark’s 
Isaiah scroll rather than the Massoretic 
text. Burrows’ attitude toward the con- 
tribution of the scrolls to the study of 
Christian origins and the New Testa- 
ment seems to this reviewer over-cau- 
tious. It is surprising to read (p. 343): 


For myself I must . . . confess that, 
after studying the Dead Sea Scrolls for 
seven years, I do not find my under- 
standing of the New Testament sub- 
stantially affected. Its Jewish back- 
ground is clearer and better understood, 
but its meaning has neither been 
changed nor significantly clarified. Per- 
haps I simply cannot see what is before 
my eyes. 
A little later he says: “Perhaps the 
best thing the Dead Sea Scrolls can do 
for us is to make us appreciate our Bible 
all the more by contrast.” 

This book contains nearly 70 pages 
devoted to the author’s translation of 
most of the scrolls, and the Damascus 
Document. The translations are reli- 
able, in the present state of our knowl- 
edge, and readers of this book are urged 
to read them and not depend wholly 
upon second-hand descriptions of the 
scrolls, 

The bibliography at the end of this 
book shows that the author has covered 
most of that which has been written on 
the scrolls in several modern languages. 

This book can be most highly recom- 
mended both to the general reader and 
to the scholar. The general reader will 
find here the most complete and most 
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balanced treatment of the scrolls now 
available, and the specialist will un- 
doubtedly find a discussion of facets of 
the subject he has not previously con- 
sidered, and bibliographical references 
he will wish to pursue. 

The work of discovery and study of 
the materials generally known as “Dead 
Sea Scrolls” (not with entire accuracy! ) 
is still continuing. Since the publica- 
tion of Burrows’ book the scroll which 
previously was believed to be in Ara- 
maic and concerned with Lamech has 
now been opened; it proves to be a mid- 
rashic type of work on a part of Gene- 
sis. The copper scrolls have been cut 
open at the University of Manchester, 
England, but no announcement has yet 
been made as to the inscription they 
contain. The subject continues to be 
one of the most exciting and important 
in biblical scholarship. 

J. Puitie Hyatt 
School of Religion 
Vanderbilt University 


REDISCOVERING THE CuHuRCH. By 
George L. Hunt. Association Press, 
New York, 1956. xiv, 178 pages. 
$3.00. 


Although a bit hackneyed by now, the 
title of this book designates one of the 
most significant developments in con- 
temporary Christian thought and prac- 
tice. The church in its wholeness in- 
creasingly regains its rightful place in 
theology as each year passes. And this 
theological rediscovery is finding ex- 
pression in the community life of wor- 
ship, service, and witness of numerous 
congregations. While a minority of 
Protestant ministers in America may 
still hold an exclusively individualistic 
conception of the Christian life, and 
charge that the church is an extraneous 
accretion to the gospel which inevitably 
breeds clericalism, there is decreasing 
recognition of any biblical or theolog- 
ical grounds for their biased view. 

This rediscovery of the church takes 
several forms, each with its value. One 


has to do with the meaning of salvation 
and the preparation of the kingdom of 
God. Another concerns the immediate 
problems of the Christian mission to 
the world. A third centers on the dis- 
tinctive genius of the church, which is 
its uniquely personal kind of commu- 
nity. And it is just on the nature of 
this community which Hunt discourses 
in his quite excellent book: “what it 
means to be the community of God’s 
people among men today.” 

It is not good that man shall live 
alone. Indeed, it is unbearable. Hunt 
describes the longing for intimate per- 
sonal fellowship which is deeply felt 
in our collectivized and impersonal 
modern society. Here he makes use, as 
in the rest of the book, of appropriate 
quotations from contemporary poetry 
and drama, which cry out for commu- 
nity. Then he sets forth the Bible’s 
timeless answer to this cry by expound- 
ing with clear insight the teaching of 
the Letter to the Hebrews. Many will 
be astonished and pleased to find that 
much can be learned from this largely 
ignored epistle concerning the nature 
of the church. This is followed by a 
rather successful attempt to describe the 
church as the koinonia of the Holy 
Spirit, showing how we cannot ourselves 
sustain the community without the con- 
stant power of our Lord the Spirit. And 
this leads into consideration of the two 
sacraments, worship, and both the ne- 
cessity and perils of church organiza- 
tion. 

As editor of the adult education pub- 
lications for the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., the author knows how 
to write for that highly regarded reader, 
the “intelligent layman.” The abund- 
ance of illustration and the (to my 
mind) redundance of literary quotation 
undoubtedly will hold that reader’s at- 
tention. In this refreshing form he will 
learn a good deal of the classic Pro- 
testant teaching about the church. As a 
mature pedagogical essay, therefore, 
this book is to be commended. 
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The other likely reader, the “busy 
pastor,” will also profit by the book 
insofar as it may help him in preparing 
sermons on the meaning of Christian 
community and the mission of the 
church. If he has read other books by 
Forsyth, Jenkins, and Dillistone, how- 
ever, he will probably find little in this 
book which is new. For the author has 
obviously not intended to write for the 
theologians but for those numerous and 
sincere Christians who wish to know 
what the theologians are saying about 
the church of Jesus Christ and the mean- 
ing of membership in it. 

J. Ropert NELSON 
World Council of Churches 


Geneva, Switzerland 


PREACHING ON THE Books OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By Dwight E. Steven- 
son. Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1956. xii, 268 pages. Index. $3.95. 


This book from the College of the 
Bible differs from anything else in 
print. At a time when millions of Amer- 
icans have purchased new copies of the 
Bible, and do not know how to read 
them, the author feels that the local 
minister should afford such guidance 
from the pulpit. Here he recommends 
the most difficult sort of expository 
work, but not to the exclusion of other 
preaching from the Bible. Rightly he 
stresses the book as the unit of study. 
His aims and ideals appeal to us who 
have been doing this sort of pulpit work 
ever since World War I. In a graduate 
class next January the volume will serve 
me as a guide book, though the teach- 
ing methods will differ much. I should 
not know how to teach the subject to 
undergraduates who had little prior ex- 
perience in easier sorts of pulpit work. 
I should fear lest they formed the habit 
of preaching from a Bible book that 
they did not know well at first hand. 

The author deals with the books in 
order. Some of us would begin with 
St. Mark. Among the epistles of Paul, 
we follow an order more or less chron- 


ological. After three introductory chap- 
ters the author deals separately with 
each book, even including the chapters 
about II John, III John, and Jude, but 
with only one chapter about the three 
pastoral epistles. The closing chapter 
gives a “Book Sermon about Ephe- 
sians.” There is no reading list at the 
end of any chapter, not even at the end 
of the book. The author draws worthily 
from well-known current authors, but 
gives little heed to able commentaries 
of earlier days, or to current works on 
New Testament theology. By omitting 
some of the minor books he could have 
reserved space enough for a _ biblio- 
graphy, such as every pastor needs at 
home. 

The author does well what he at- 
tempts. Even in such a wide survey he 
manages to be clear, and as interesting 
as one could expect. In a typical chap- 
ter he deals with “Working Your Way 
into the Book,” and with “Preparing 
Your Book Sermon.” He warns the 
reader not to use the resulting outlines 
improperly. In their present form they 
would not meet the needs of most con- 
gregations, but the sermonic materials 
are here. Working in his own way, any 
pastor at home can spend five or six 
months with one of these important 
Bible books, or a shorter period with 
Philemon, and then preach a sermon so 
simple, so clear, so interesting, so help- 
ful, that the hearer will want to read 
the book that afternoon. At Chautau- 
qua, William Lyon Phelps used to deal 
this way with Browning’s Ring and the 
Book. When he got through, the typical 
hearer did not know the substance of 
all that Phelps knew about the poem, 
but the listener had caught the spirit of 
the work, and had determined to read 
it at once so as to share the joy of the 
lecturer. 

Every teacher or reader should use 
Dr. Stevenson’s idea in a different 
fashion. One way calls for attention to 
the Christian year. After spending six 
months in mastering St. Mark, first as 
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a whole, and then by paragraphs, work- 
ing from the Greek, with the aid of 
standard commentaries, a man preaches 
on the Sunday before New Year’s about 
“Making a New Beginning with the bi- 
ble.” The sermon consists of a lively 
introduction to St. Mark, in terms of to- 
day. Near the end the minister promises 
to preach from this book every Lord’s 
Day morning until after Easter. Then 
he asks the lay friend to read the book 
at home, from the viewpoint of the ser- 
mon, which has stressed “The Gospel 
of Power for Service.” On the human 
level, this sort of book preaching is 
hearer-centered. In a year any layman, 
or older boy, can “read, mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” four or five Bible 
books, as many as a pastor can handle. 
Any person who takes such a course, 
or follows it at home in the study, must 
beware lest he try to present to other 
persons a Bible book with which he 
has not spent months, or even years. 
He should also use care so that every 
sermon will result in the reading of the 
book by most of those who hear the ser- 
mon. Otherwise the people may content 
themselves with thanking God for a 
pastor to whom they can delegate their 
Bible reading by proxy. In short, the 
homiletics and the preaching of tomor- 
row will pay more attention to the 
needs, the interests, and the problems 
of the hearers than to anything else ex- 
cept the way of meeting those needs by 
preaching Christ from the Bible, as it 
was written, book by book, and para- 
graph by paragraph. 
ANDREW W. BLackwoop 
School of Theology 
Temple University 


SCIENCE AND THE HUMAN IMAGINATION. 
By Mary B. Hesse. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1955. 171 pages. 
$3.75. 


The reading public is not wanting 
today for books whose design is to in- 
terpret revolutionary developments in 
recent science to the thoughtful non- 


scientist. Mary B. Hesse’s Science and 
the Human Imagination belongs in this 
category but in a very distinctive way. 
The author is lecturer in mathematics 
in the University of Leeds, but clearly 
her interest and competence extend to 
the philosophical and historical as well 
as the more technical aspects of her sub- 
ject. But more than this, she is also 
deeply concerned for the bearing of 
contemporary scientific thought upon 
religion, and particularly the Christian 
faith. And it is the penetrating insight 
she brings to her subject in view of this 
broader perspective that gives the pres- 
ent book a certain distinctiveness among 
many other works in this general area. 

But Miss Hesse has the caution, and 
perhaps the wisdom, to approach her 
subject as a scientist and not as a the- 
ologian. She disclaims any special 
competence in the latter area, but be- 
lieves that she can serve the cause of 
religion by bringing into focus the sen- 
sitive areas of recent and current sci- 
entific theory which reveal this discip- 
line in its truly human dimensions as 
man seeks to come to terms with “this 
mysterious universe.” But the kind of 
questions she asks in performing this 
task show that she knows full well what 
is going on in the theological world to- 
day, and indeed that she is here writing 
out of a sense of urgency with respect 
to central issues for the Christian faith. 

This book is deserving of a careful 
reading by most of us who are con- 
cerned with contemporary Christian 
thought for two reasons. First, the book 
offers a most concise and perceptive 
statement on what is really taking place 
in advanced scientific theory today. The 
first few chapters are historical in char- 
acter, i.e., they are devoted to a survey 
of scientific thought and achievement 
in Western culture from the Greeks 
through Newton and the “billiard ball 
universe” that prevailed up to recent 
times. This survey moves lightly and 
gives little intimmation of the “hard 
bite” of the analysis that is to come 
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when she turns to the contemporary 
period. But the survey drives hard and 
convincingly on one basic point, name- 
ly, the historical orientation of the dis- 
tinctive scientific perspectives which 
have emerged in Western culture. In 
other words, science is never the pure 
“objective” discipline it was generally 
held to be from the seventeenth to the 
latter part of the nineteenth or early 
twentieth centuries. 

It is when Miss Hesse turns to an 
elucidation of recent revolutionary de- 
velopments in theoretical science that 
her interpretative skill becomes clearly 
manifest. She concentrates, for the most 
part, on theoretical physics, but makes 
cross references wherever appropriate. 
The going here can get a little rough 
in spots for the layman, but the basic 
concept involved, and its range of im- 
portance, always comes into focus after 
brief excursions into technical and tedi- 
ous materials. Maxwell’s work on the 
electromagnetic theory, Einstein’s the- 
ory of relativity, and the quantum the- 
ory are all treated in terms of their 
historical sequence and interdependence. 

But it is in the last third of the book 
that the full impact of the author’s main 
thesis begins to be felt, and this leads 
to our second reason for believing that 
this work deserves attention. The basic 
issue addressed in these chapters con- 
cerns the status of various scientific 
constructs in relation to processes act- 
ually taking place in nature. The ten- 
dency in recent years has been toward 
some form of positivism or “operation- 
alism” that sees no possibility for a 
responsible affirmation of relation be- 
tween the highly abstract and imagina- 
tive constructs of modern science and 
what is going on in the external world. 
With considerable skill, Miss Hesse 
traces this implicit dualism back to Des- 
cartes and Kant, and at the same time 
shows how this kind of dualism proves 
awkward for the more pivotal premises 
and perspectives at work in theoretical 
science today. By no means a naive 


realist herself, she nevertheless argues 
frankly and persuasively (for this 
reader at least) for a fundamental epis- 
temological realism for contemporary 
science. In other words, the theoretical 
scientist is still controlled, in the final 
analysis, by what he encounters in the 
external world. Human imagination 
plays a remarkable, and indeed amaz- 
ing, part in forming the abstract pattern 
(models, formulas, etc.) by means of 
which the scientific mind seeks to make 
varying types of sense out of what it en- 
counters in the world of the not-self. 
But having acknowledged this it must 
nevertheless be affirmed that it is this 
external datum itself which is the ulti- 
mate controlling factor, not the mind 
that perceives it. And to show that she 
is not here guilty of reaffirming the 
Cartesian dualism in a different form, 
considerable emphasis is given to White- 
head’s distinctive means of circumvent- 
ing the old subject-object dichotomy. 

Science and the Human Imagination 
is not a book that in itself is likely to 
create a great stir either in England or 
America. It is too modest in conception 
and execution for this effect. But be 
this as it may, the book does have some- 
thing important to say, and many will 
undoubtedly testify that it is well said 
and said at a very proper time. The 
various brands of epistemological skep- 
ticism that have prevailed in our time, 
being continuations of the Cartesian and 
Kantian dualism, have had serious re- 
percussions in Christian circles. Since, 
it is said, we cannot know anything for 
sure, let us turn to a radical affirmation 
of faith that concentrates upon the exis- 
tential moment of decision and thus 
dares to defy an acknowledged state of 
bankruptcy of the powers of the natural 
man. 

Whatever reservations one may be in- 
clined to hold with respect to an ex- 
treme statement of this point of view, 
surely no thoughtful Christian can any 
longer fail to appreciate a Karl Barth 
and a rediscovered Kierkegaard and 
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Luther who have helped us to see once 
again that Christianity is not itself a 
philosophy, however fine, but rather a 
faith to be affirmed. But to affirm this 
fundamental faith is one thing, whereas 
to insist upon utter epistemological 
skepticism is something else. This radi- 
cal form of faith can lead to an ever 
increasing “interiorization” in Christian 
thinking and living, a preoccupation 
with one’s own internal states. One 
fears that this can be as devastating for 
the kingdom of God as the opposite 
extreme of making faith dependent upon 
some palatable form of secular phil- 
osophy. 

What this book, in essence, is saying 
is that epistemological skepticism is 
itself an untenable position. This does 
not mean that the author is concerned 
to reconstruct some philosophical world 
view that can be a challenge to the 
primacy of faith. What she is concerned 
to affirm, however, is that faith has an 
anchor in God’s creation, which, if true, 
means that there is some serious and 
responsible theologizing yet to be done 
within the context of God’s revelation 
within nature. It means that Natural 
Theology still has a task to perform 
and that “general revelation” still has 
a truth to proclaim, albeit both may be 
in a different key from days gone by. 

HERNDON WAGERS 
Perkins School of Theology 


CruciaL Issues IN PHiILosopHy. By 
Daniel S. Robinson. The Christopher 
Publishing House, Boston, 1955. 285 
pages. $5.00. 


Daniel Sommer Robinson, director 
emeritus of the school of philosophy in 
the University of Southern California, 
in his own life and work gives the lie 
to the unfortunate stereotype, especially 
in theological circles, that there is some- 
thing about philosophical or theolog- 
ical liberalism which takes the muscle 
out of commitment and dedication. His 
life has been one of social and scholarly 
service, and the essays he has brought 


together in this book are a testimony to 
his conviction that the human venture 
is ultimately inspired by a spiritual 
fellowship. Convinced that idealism is 
the best philosophical interpretation of 
the intellectual, moral, political, and 
religious life of man, he was influential 
in forming, and is now the director of, 
the Foundation for the Promotion of 
Idealistic Philosophy in America. 

Intellectually, Professor Robinson 
finds philosophical truth in the person- 
alistic Absolutism expounded in this 
country by Josiah Royce and William 
E. Hocking. About half of the essays 
in this book express his own profound 
concern that theologians and philosoph- 
ers, whatever their theoretical outlook, 
become relevant to the moral crisis in 
which man is living in an atomic age. 
Rather than screaming about the crisis 
of an atomic age, and the anxieties it 
produces, he calls us to a reconsidera- 
tion of the ethical challenges in which 
we are involved by the new physical, 
psychological, sociological, economic, 
and political trends. 

Thus, an essay, “The Ethical Impli- 
cations of the Discovery of Atomic 
Energy,” is followed by an inquiry into 
“The Ethical Foundation of Democ- 
racy.” From here he moves to a con- 
sideration of fundamental principles of 
political ethics, principles which may be 
seen to guide his thinking in “The Eth- 
ical Treatment of Dependent Peoples,” 
as well as in other related subjects, such 
as the philosophy of law. If all of these 
essays are too brief for extended reason- 
ing, they do serve to take us back to 
fundamental issues in ethical and po- 
litical philosophy which neither theolo- 
gian nor philosopher can afford to ne- 
glect if he would speak to the condition 
of his world. 

One cannot read these ethical essays 
without being led on to the fundamental 
problem as to the nature of man and 
his place in the universe. And Profes- 
sor Robinson shares with us the main 
clues he follows especially in the es- 
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says, “Philosophical Conceptions of the 
Nature of Man,” “The Problem of 
God,” and “Absolute Idealism Today.” 
The main answer to naturalistic human- 
ism is to ask a man to face himself 
honestly and decide whether he can 
understand himself entirely as the most 
highly developed product of the evolu- 
tionary process. When he does this, 
what will he find? Professor Robinson 
says: “In order for a finite person to 
know himself to be finite he must also 
know or experience along with this 
knowledge of his finitude a reality 
which does not have these defects. That 
reality is God. At the same time that 
I am aware of my finitude I experience 
God’s infinity” (123). Again: “Man 
in knowing himself discovers a spiritual 
community that transcends the unknow- 
ing and unconscious continuum of na- 
ture” (125). It is this conviction which 
links Professor Robinson with much in 
Plato, Augustine, Spinoza, Hegel, Rad- 
hakrishnan, in his teachers Hoernlé, 
Royce, and Hocking, and his contempo- 
raries Marcel and Tillich. (Note the 
interesting essay in which he compares 
Marcel and Tillich, “theistic Existen- 
tialists,” to theistic Absolutism). 

As already said, these essays are 
more expository and suggestive than 
thorough arguments. Thus, not enough 
light is thrown on the very points 
which have bothered philosophers and 
theologians who have considered this 
form of idealism. In this particular ab- 
solutistic interpretation of man’s self- 
transcendence, the perfection of God is 
so related to the finite that one wonders 
how the human experience of freedom 
can be explained, rather than explained 
away. Is the individuality of the person 
adequately accounted for on such a 
view? Personal immortality, at any 
rate, seems to be lost in the resultant 
conception of immortality (pp. 118, 
252). Furthermore, are we so sure, 
consistent with religious experience in 
all its aspects, that the perfection as- 
cribed to God must be of the particular 


time-transcending type which theistic 
Absolutism affirms? Apart from the 
problem of relating time to eternity, 
this Absolutism constantly threatens a 
real spiritual community, despite the 
emphasis on the ultimacy of the “Blessed 
Community.” 

But attention should be called to 
other excellent interpretative essays in 
this volume, on Hocking, Karl Mann- 
heim, Spengler, Walt Whitman, Kant, 
and others. Especially interesting to 
readers of this journal would be “Berke- 
ley, Hume, and Kant on God” and “Pre- 
cursors of Descartes’ Cogito Argument.” 
All readers of Royce need to consider 
him in the light of the important es- 
say: “Josiah Royce—California’s Gift 
to Philosophy.” 

Peter A. BERTOCCI 
Graduate School 


Boston University 


THE Morat Decision. By Edmond 
Cahn. Indiana University Press, 
Bloomington, Indiana, 1955. ix, 342 
pages. Bibliography, Notes, Index, 
and Topical Analysis. $5.00. 


In many ways this is an exciting 
book. In simple, readable language, 
Mr. Cahn, professor of law at New 
York University since 1950, and pre- 
viously a practicing lawyer for nearly 
twenty-five years, sets down his think- 
ing on fundamental moral questivns in 
the light of American law. His purpose 
is to draw upon the moral insight and 
experience that American courts grad- 
ually have developed to find guidance 
for moral decisions, and he writes in 
a manner well calculated to appeal to 
the literate general reader. 

Turning swiftly, but deliberately, 
from one perplexing question to an- 
other, the author soon gives the im- 
pression of being a great conversation- 
alist, and the reader finds himself par- 
ticipating eagerly, with unweakening 
interest, throughout the book. Profes- 
sor Cahn’s method is to introduce each 
particular theme by summarizing an 
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instructive court case, and then analyz- 
ing it for moral guides. In the analysis 
he discusses not only the court’s deci- 
sion, but also the implications and the 
side issues involved. In doing so he 
eschews the studied impartiality of “on 
the one hand this, but on the other 
hand, that,” and he permits himself to 
venture his own moderate, reasoned con- 
clusions where appropriate. The result 
is a stimulating commentary sure to 
produce hours of fruitful discussion 
wherever a group of thinking men and 
women share its reading. 

After an interesting introductory sec- 
tion on “Morals as a Legal Order,” and 
“Law as a Moral Order,” Professor 
Cahn proceeds at once to his case his- 
tories for “Moral Guides in the Amer- 
ican Law of Rights.” His very first 
case is nothing less than that old moral 
dilemma, what do you do if you are in 
an overcrowded, sinking lifeboat, where 
some of the survivors can be saved if 
others are thrown overboard? This 
turns out to be an actual case in 1841, 
when, after the ship William Brown 
had struck an iceberg, a number of 
survivors in the long boat were saved 
only after members of the crew had 
thrown fourteen men passengers over- 
board. This becomes the “prism” 
through which the author looks at vari- 
ous aspects of the question of the value 
of being alive. In his conclusion the 
author reserves less criticism for the 
seaman brought to trial than for the 
judge who instructed the jury that vic- 
tims in such circumstances must be 
chosen by casting lots. 

In a chapter on “The Enlargement of 
Personality,” Mr. Cahn discusses sev- 
eral interesting complexities in “The 
Quandary of the Good Samaritan,” 
where he cautions against the dangers 
of quixotism, and then concludes, 


The rescuer all too often fails of his 
rescue and injures or kills himself in 
the effort. There can be no guarantee 
of success. Some will be saved, others 
will be lost. The only guarantee we 


have—the only one we are entitled to— 
is that attempts of this kind glorify 
our existences which without them 
would be like grass and like dust. 


The third part of the book looks to 
“Moral Guides in the American Law of 
Procedure.” This includes a discussion 
of the “Due Process of Moral Decision,” 
“The Freedom to Decide,” “The Skills 
of Compromise,” and “In the Mind of 
the Judge.” All these, as the earlier 
chapters, have something to say. In his 
discussion of compromise Mr. Cahn 
probably would have the approval of 
T. V. Smith, for instance, who has said, 
“The politician is the secular saint 
whose business it is to keep the real 
saints from killing each other on the 
basis of moral principle.” Too often 
moralists have been disposed to dismiss 
compromise as a weakness of character 
in the struggle between good and evil. 
But what can be more violent—and im- 
moral—than a controversy on moral 
principle between righteous men? How 
often are the great principles of love 
and consideration sacrificed for some 
petty principle of morality? In contro- 
versy, writes Mr. Cahn, “our wrath has 
reduced” our adversary “from a human 
being to an abhorred, perverse, and 
spitefully motivated object.” Our first 
necessity is to re-personalize him. There 
are faces to be saved, and if we really 
seek an agreement, we shall be as con- 
cerned with saving the face of our ad- 
versary as our own. 


What is it that causes the majority of 
human conflicts? Is it the essential 
value of the thing contested? Clearly 
not, for we know there are amicable 
means of sharing either our lacks or 
the goods we possess. In most in- 
stances, it is rather a clash of one 
attached will against another attached 
will, a collision between two egoisms on 
the rampage. 


Professor Cahn finds a sense of tim- 
ing essential in compromise, and he 
looks with favor on the Supreme 
Court’s position in its opinion against 
segregation in public schools that there 
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should be “an effective and gradual ad- 
justment.” 


Professor Cahn’s whole approach is 
empirical, inductive, pragmatic. He sees 
little to gain in dwelling on broad 
moral abstractions. His starting point 
is the legal axiom that any sane human 
being must be deemed to know the dif- 
ference between good and evil, right 
and wrong. His point is that no judge 
or jury would be able to administer a 


system in which the defendant was re- . 


quired to demonstrate a capacity to dis- 
tinguish between right and wrong, in 
general, but what a jury does have to 
decide is whether the defendant, in a 
specific action, was disabled from know- 
ing that what he was doing was wrong. 
This then suggests that an analysis of 
moral experience should focus on the 
doing of specific acts, and focus on the 
notion of wrong. 


Professor Cahn has done well in pur- 
suing his purpose: 

To learn what we can about good and 
evil and other moral concerns by look- 
ing critically at the way American law 
deals with them. . . . In this book we 
are interested in American law not for 
its own sake but as a repository of 
knowledge and experience in resolving 
moral issues. 


Rich in literary and biblical allu- 
sions, and full of provocative thinking, 
The Moral Decision should find a warm 
reception among all men inclined to 
conversation on great issues or who 
have real concern for the moral con- 
fusion of the day. It is a book as inter- 
esting as it is constructive, and it de- 
serves to be read on both counts. 


It should be added that the Indiana 
University Press has done a commend- 
able job in presenting this book in an 
attractive format. But I am afraid that 
the $5.00 price tag will not afford the 
circulation that this book deserves. 


James A. Huston 


Purdue University 


THe Human Career: A PHILOSOPHY 
OF SELF-TRANSCENDENCE. By Robert 
Ulich. Harper, New York, 1955. xii, 
255 pages. Index. $3.50. 


The central problem for thought and 
for existence is that of how man is re- 
lated and should be related to the uni- 
verse. Starting from this point Ulich 
sets forth what he calls “a philosophy 
of self-transcendence,” rejecting what 
he regards as the inadequacy of the 
three perennial “isms” in terms of 
which previous thinkers have sought a 
solution to this problem; namely, “God- 
centered transcendentalism, logos-cen- 
tered rationalism, man-centered natural- 
ism” (p. 26). Yet he seeks to make a 
place for God, reason and nature. But 
if we are to understand man, he argues, 
we can do so only by beginning with 
man. This is not to support any ego- 
centric view, for man can realize his 
proper destiny only in his discovery 
and appropriation of dimensions of the 
self that out-run all ego-limits. 


Nevertheless, the thesis is, after all, 
a restatement of humanism and natural- 
ism. The “nature” which is here con- 
templated is, however, not only the 
mystical ground of all existence; it is 
“something infinitely vast” which may 
be not only far beyond man’s fartherest 
reach of thought, it may be “totally dif- 
ferent from all our universe, . . . some- 
thing we might call the utter Beyond” 
(pp. 139, 140). And the humanity here 
described is one that finds its destiny not 
in simple self-understanding (though 
the search must begin here), nor in self- 
realization (though the end desired is 
indeed the fulfillment of man’s essen- 
tial being). Rather this fulfillment is 
to be found in the pious apprehension 
of the “frightening distance between all 
that is made and the ground that made 
it” (p. 211) and in participation in this 
“self-spending” and creative order. 

But just what is the nature of this 
“ground” and what is this oft-repeated 
idea of “self-transcendence”? As to the 
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former, it is ultimately unknown and 
unknowable as to its essence (we can- 
not even know whether it has an 
essence). But we must believe that it is 
impersonal and shows no disposition to 
respond to our approach. It is “Divine” 
in the sense that this term may be used 
“as a reverential symbol of the ineffable 
ground of life” (p. 213). Prayer ac- 
cordingly is properly “an attempt to 
break the fetters of one’s finite ego by 
securing it to the greatness of the in- 
finite’ (p. 214). Self-transcendence, 
then, is basically the understanding that 
“every individual lives within a con- 
tinuum which relates him not only hori- 
zontally to his material and human en- 
vironment but also vertically to the uni- 
versal order” (p. 77). Whatever the 
ultimate nature of this order, our rela- 
tionship must be “open and ever-widen- 
ing, . . . antagonistic to closed systems 
of thought and society” (p. 114), other- 
wise we sink into the fatal fallacy of 
absolutizing some partial system. This 
relativism is redeemed, however, by 
three inter-related certainties: (1) man 
discovers himself to be a being whose 
nature it is to reach always beyond him- 
self, in all his activities, arts and aspira- 
tions; (2) thus he comes to understand 
himself as a dependent participant in a 
cosmic order that sustains him, and (3) 
this understanding participation gives 
him a sense of reverence and respon- 
sibility that provides a meaning within 
the mystery. 

This is a noble and inspiring state- 
ment. But it suffers from certain incon- 
sistencies that would seem to be disal- 
lowed even by one who frankly recog- 
nizes, as Ulich does, polarities and anti- 
nomies. When he remarks that this 
“individual search derives its single 
meaning from a final Meaning” (p. 
210), while at the same time depriving 
this “utter Beyond” of all conscious 
purpose, will, intelligence or concern— 
in short, of all attributes analogous to 
personality—one must wonder what 
status this “final Meaning” could have? 


For surely “meaning” cannot be attri- 
buted to any impersonal structure. 
Meaning would thus be found only in 
man’s subjective reading of his own re- 
lation to this vast and imperturbable 
Beyond. Furthermore this relationship 
is said to involve “participation,” the 
highest expression of which is suffering 
love (agape). But how can man par- 
ticipate with any sense of final meaning 
through suffering, if that which stands 
over against him in which he partici- 
pates is incapable of suffering? And 
how can Christ be “the profoundest self- 
expression of the Divine” (p. 201), if 
what he manifests (agape) is really 
alien to the Divine? Does not even this 
high form of humanism leave man not 
only as the locus and center of all 
meaning but also, therefore, its limit 
and definition? And if this be true, is 
not self-transcendence a meaningless 
term? The self may well be dwarfed by 
the immensity and fascinated by the 
mystery of being. But how could it 
wring meaning from an_ essentially 
meaningless universe? 

Water W. SIKES 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THE VALUE JupcMENT. By W. D. La- 
mont. The Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1955. 335 pages. $6.00. 


This work, by a lecturer in philos- 
ophy at the University of Glasgow, is a 
very useful contribution to the theory 
of value. It will be of particular help 
to students of economics because it ap- 
proaches the problems of the general 
theory of value by means of economic 
analyses of the principles of evaluation. 
It also has the merit of clearly distin- 
guishing between value and duty or 
obligation. The distinction has been 
badly confused in American social 
thought by the extraordinary influence 
of the oversimplified analyses of John 
Dewey. C. I. Lewis has recently done 
something to introduce clarity at this 
point and Lamont’s book should help 
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in the same direction. 

The moral judgment, says Lamont, 
employs concepts of the juridical order, 
while the value judgment employs con- 
cepts extraordinarily like those of the 
economic order. He distinguishes fur- 
ther between the “comparative” value 
judgment” (the attributing of degrees 
of goodness to things) and the “simple 
positive value judgment,” which asserts 
simply that something has value with- 
out any suggestion of comparison be- 
tween it and other things. It is in the 
understanding of the former that he 
finds aid from economic analyses. Here 
he finds that the basic principle in 
operation is that “The order in which 
we place our contents of demand is de- 
termined by the amount of their oppor- 
tunity costs, i.e., by the sacrifices en- 
tailed respecting the contents of other 
demands; and the order of value will 
be the inverse of the order of oppor- 
tunity costs” (p. 182). The combination 
and comparison of demands thus as- 
sumed postulates a “common demand” 
in terms of which they are judged. This 
Lamont finds in the concept of “the 
most complete satisfaction” of ourselves 
as “unitary self-conscious agents” (p. 
203). Though stated somewhat too sub- 
jectivistically, there is no doubt that he 
understands this to include fulfillment 
of objective interests, including those 
of an altruistic character. 

The objective character of much of 
human interest is more clearly brought 
out in his discussion of the simple posi- 
tive value judgment, as distinct from 
the judgment of comparative value. 
The attribution of goodness or badness 
to anything, he says, is the expression 
of approval or disapproval, but ap- 
proval is primarily a conative, not a 
cognitive or affective, attitude. We cog- 
nize certain characters as pertaining to 
a thing and this directly evokes a cona- 
tive disposition or attitude of approval 
which may be expressed by saying 
“That is good.” This simple value judg- 
ment therefore must be understood not 


merely as an expression of feeling or 
will, but as asserting that the thing has 
certain characters positively relevant to 
some ends, i.e., to the “content of de- 
mand” (p. 243). 

In the last chapter Lamont applies 
this analysis of value judgment to 
ethics. Judgments of duty and obliga- 
tion are best illuminated, he believes, 
by the special variety of them found in 
law. Here the basic principles in oper- 
ation are those of “equity” and “the 
good.” The latter he has analysed as 
above. The former he finds to consist 
in the principle of “mutual respect of 
persons.” This, he finds (p. 309), 


implies that there is in each person a 
faculty of impartial legislation, a power 
of making rules, not primarily because 
they secure some self-regarding end of 
his . . . but because they provide for the 
autonomy of the persons with whom he 
is associated. The ultimate ground of 
the conception of obligation is the 
capacity in every rational being to 
legislate impartially for a community of 
persons. 


This last chapter does not do much 
more than indicate the way in which 
Lamont thinks the basic problems in 
ethics should be approached. The justi- 
fication and explication of the last sen- 
tence quoted requires a far-reaching 
analysis of the nature of man. In the 
judgment of this reviewer, Lamont’s ap- 
proach is on the right lines and I hope 
that he will at some future date carry 
through the larger task. 

A. CAMPBELL GARNETT 
Department of Philosophy 
The University of Wisconsin 


THE OPPRESSION OF PROTESTANTS IN 
Spain. By Jacques Delpech. The 
Beacon Press, Boston, 1955. xii, 114 
pages. $2.00. 


The right word for the treatment of 
Spanish Protestants by their govern- 
ment is “oppression” rather than “per- 
secution.” When the latter word is used, 
as it is sometimes by sympathizing ob- 
servers, Spanish Catholics are doubtless 
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honestly surprised. Knowing something 
of the history of their country, they 
know what Spain does when she really 
means to persecute. No Protestant 
heretics have been burned under the 
Franco regime. How—they would ask 
—can you call it persecution when the 
Holy Inquisition has not gone into 
action and the fires of the auto-da-fe 
have not been relighted? It must be 
admitted that, as Spaniards use the 
word, the Protestants in Spain are not 
being “persecuted.” They are being 
oppressed to a degree which most Amer- 
icans, and probably many Spanish 
Catholics, do not fully realize. 

The first article of the fundamental 
law (the Fuero de los Espanoles) de- 
clares the regime’s and the nation’s 
“respect for the dignity, integrity and 
freedom of the human person.” That 
sounds fine. Article 6, after declaring 
that “the Catholic religion, which is 
that of the Spanish State, shall enjoy 
official protection,’ goes on to say: 
“No one shall be disturbed because of 
his religious beliefs or the private prac- 
tice of his religion.” The key word in 
this sentence is “private.” It can be in- 
terpreted to mean that Protestantism 
may exist only as virtually a catacomb 
religion—and it is so interpreted. It 
means that Protestants have liberty to 
think as conscience and _ intelligence 
may dictate, but not to make any public 
announcement, not to print or publish 
anything, not to communicate their faith 
to anyone outside of their own number, 
not to have a church building that 
bears any recognizable marks of a 
church, not to conduct schools at their 
own expense even for their own chil- 
dren. 

Whatever rights are apparently guar- 
anteed by the Fuero are precariously 
held in view of the provision of Article 
33 that they cannot be exercised in 
such a way as to tend to destroy the 
“spiritual, national, and social unity of 
Spain.” This really touches the heart 
of the matter, for the Franco regime 


accepts the presupposition—which has 
been basic in Roman Catholic policy 
from the fourth century until now—that 
the social and political unity is secure 
only if the nation is religiously homo- 
geneous, and that the government is 
therefore justified in supporting one 
form of religion and in adopting what- 
ever measures may be necessary to sup- 
press all others. 

M. Delpech, a French Protestant 
pastor who has kept in the closest touch 
with the situation in Spain for many 
years, gives a plain, unvarnished ac- 
count of the actual workings of this 
system. He suppresses the indignation 
he must feel, but what he lacks in artic- 
ulated protest he makes up for by fur- 
nishing ample and authentic documen- 
tation. The story is more effective with 
cold facts than it would be with hot 
indignation. An extended introduction 
by Dr. John A. Mackay and a preface 
by Howard Schomer, both experts with 
first-hand knowledge in this field, inter- 
pret this episode in intolerance in its 
relation to Spanish history and the con- 
temporary religious world. It is to be 
hoped that many American Protestants 
will read this little book, but it would 
be even better if thousands of intelli- 
gent and generous-spirited American 
Catholics would read it. 

W. E. Garrison 
Department of Philosophy 
University of Houston 


AMERICAN PHiLosopoy. Edited by 
Ralph B. Winn. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1955. 318 pages. 
$6.60. 


This book meets a real need to review 
and summarize American thought as a 
whole. Although philosophical thought 
is young in our young nation, it has a 
variety, tolerance, and growing matur- 
ity of which we can be proud. 

This collected work describes and di- 
gests the particular areas and varieties 
of distinctly American philosophy. The 
first two parts of the book do this 
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through seventeen competent contribu- 
tors (including such scholars as Ver- 
gilius Ferm, Max C. Otto, and Van Me- 
ter Ames). 

The third major section of the book 
gives thumb-nail sketches and choice 
quotations of twenty-five American 
“thinkers” (from William Penn to 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt), most of 
whom cannot be called “philosophers” 
in any technical sense. All living think- 
ers are excluded; only those who would 
challenge students, not professional 
philosophers as such, are included. 

One of the most useful contributions 
of this splendid book is a chart on page 
225, which gives a bird’s-eye-view of 
the three centuries of American thought. 
This chart lists the names and dates of 
the thinkers and their types of philo- 
sophical leanings. It also lists the facts 
of great cultural significance during the 
life-times of these respective thinkers 
(wars, inventions, etc.). 

The editor does fine job of organ- 
izing the book for systematic study or 
for summary reference usage. His brief 
introduction and conclusion are helpful 
to review the orientation of American 
thought and to survey its unfinished 
tasks. 

RoBerT FREDERICK WEST 
Hillyer Memorial Christian Church 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE PouiticaL EtHics oF ALEXANDER 
CAMPBELL. By Harold L. Lunger. 
The Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, 1954, 304 pages. Index. $3.00. 


Here is one of the most competent, 
scholarly books ever written by a Dis- 
ciple about Disciple beginnings. It sets 
forth Alexander Campbell as an active 
citizen working in American society for 
separation of church and state, for rep- 
resentative government, for universal, 
free public schools, against slavery and 
war. It shows Campbell’s views and 
activities on other matters such as cap- 
ital punishment, American political par- 
ties, and the Roman Catholic question. 


And it relates Campbell’s views on all 
these matters with his churchmanship. 
There can be no doubt, after a read- 
ing of this book, that Campbell had a 
strong and many sided social concern. 
How he found time to register his in- 
fluence on so many social issues while 
devoting his main energies to religious 
and educational leadership in creating 
a major religious movement is a mattter 
of some astonishment. Surely almost no 
modern American minister with only 
one church to lead does half so well. 

Perhaps the most delightful reading 
afforded by the book is that reporting 
Campbell’s addresses and debates as a 
regular delegate to the Virginia Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1829, which is 
here reported in full. There he fought 
a generation ahead of his time and with 
distinction for representative govern- 
ment unencumbered with any property 
qualification whatsoever. He vigorous- 
ly rejected the “postulate that there are 
two sorts of majorities; of members and 
interests; in plain English of men and 
money.” Readers will enjoy Campbell’s 
cleverly devised parable of the five 
citizens beyond the wilds of the Rocky 
Mountains trying to arrive at a social 
compact. A had a bag of dollars; B, a 
wife; C, his rifle; D, his children; and 
E had nothing but himself, though he 
did possess an acute knowledge of In- 
dian languages. Who should have the 
weighted vote? Each man could make 
a rational case for special preference, 
but finally all agreed that such special 
privileges were against the public in- 
terest and proposed that “we all sur- 
render ourselves, our property, our tal- 
ents, and our skill, pro bono publico.” 
Campbell was consistently anti-slavery 
(though not abolitionist) and consist- 
ently pacifist. In economic matters he 
was essentially Jeffersonian. 

The basis of Campbell’s social think- 
ing lay in the dual foundations of New 
Testament primitivism and John Locke’s 
natural rights philosophy. Though the 
New Testament primitivism became less 
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severe with the passage of the years, it 
never modified sufficiently to allow a 
Christian social ethic within the church. 
All social action had to be that of the 
individual citizen. For example, though 
Campbell was against slavery, he held 
that the church as a church should 
never take any stand on the issue, either 
pro or con, because it lay in the realm 
of opinion rather than that of faith. 
Lunger sees this bifurcation of Camp- 
bell’s basic premises as a tragic weak- 
ness; he sagely observes that though 
Disciples of Christ did not divide over 
slavery, they did quarrel over 


such relatively insignificant questions 

as open or closed communion, the title 

‘Reverend,’ the use of the organ, and 

the legitimacy of missionary societies. 

This division may have taken place any- 

way, but it is a question whether frankly 

facing a live social issue—even a con- 
troversial and divisive one—may not be 
more wholesome for the life of the 
church than seeking to maintain unity 

at the cost of moral evasion. If Chris- 

tians do not get excited over the 

‘weightier matters of the law,’ they may 

expend their energies instead in Phar- 

isaic concern for the tithing of ‘mint 

and dill and cummin’. 
This is all very easy to say, but we 
need to remember that the Disciples of 
Christ in the Civil War were forthright 
pacifists, whereas the same religious 
body in World War II supported the 
rights of conscientious objectors and 
belligerents equally and held that no 
ethical position toward war should be 
made a test of fellowship. Transfer the 
issue from war to slavery, and we must 
admit that Campbell’s stand on slavery 
and the churches was at least as wise 
as the stand on war and the churches 
nearly a century later. 

Dr. Lunger makes frequent reference 
to Campbell’s growing conservatism— 
a drift which may not be doubted. Yet 
it seems to this reviewer that insuffi- 
cient attention has been given to the fact 
that from about 1852 until his death in 
1866 (except for a brief period of vi- 
tality following the burning of Bethany 


College in 1856) Campbell was in a 
state of senile decline. He quotes but 
does not give sufficient weight to D. S. 
Burnett’s memorial statement of 1866 
in which he said that “the Campbell of 
the last fifteen years never compared 
with the Campbell of the preceding 
thirty-five.” 

This book is notable in several re- 
spects: in its thorough grasp of Dis- 
ciple history as touching Alexander 
Campbell, in its knowledge of contem- 
porary backgrounds both historical and 
philosophical, and in its grasp of social 
ethics. It is thorough but readable; 
scholarly but stimulating; historical 
but relevant to modern issues. Surely 
no Disciple minister or leader should 
miss reading it. The book in its present 
form is based upon the Spring Lectures 
at the College of the Bible, Lexington, 
Kentucky, in April, 1953; and these in 
turn rest upon a Ph. D. dissertation at 
Yale. 

The author is newly appointed pro- 
fessor of Christian Social Ethics of 
Brite College of the Bible, the seminary 
of Texas Christian University. He will 
be going to that post from a distin- 
guished ministry at the First Christian 
Church at Tucson, Arizona. He is au- 
thor of A Pocket Full of Seeds and 
contributing editor of Pulpit Magazine. 

Dwicut E. STEVENSON 
College of the Bible 
Lexington, Kentucky 


THE IpEA OF REVELATION IN RECENT 
THoucuT. By John Baillie. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1956. 
viii, 151 pages. Bibliography and 
Acknowledgements. $3.00. 


This book consists of the seventh 
series of Bampton Lectures, delivered 
in Columbia University, New York, 
during 1954, by the Very Reverend 
John Baillie, principal of New College, 
Edinburgh, dean of the Faculty of Di- 
vinity in the University of Edinburgh, 
and chaplain to the Queen in Scotland. 
These lectures are as near perfect as 
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can be. As usual Dr. Baillie marshalls 
all the erudition necessary to writing 
them and is equally choice in sparing 
the needless erudition. 

Anyone who wishes to know what 
was the Scholastic understanding of 
revelation of natural knowledge and 
revealed knowledge, and what two pre- 
cise departments of knowledge belonged 
to each, should read this book. He will 
learn that this method of looking at 
“revelation” and at the sphere of knowl- 
edge in general not only affected the 
Roman Catholic Church, but was little 
altered by the Reformation. Especially 
in the period of Rationalism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
did the method of treating revelation as 
“communicated information” in the 
form of “rational propositions” prevail. 
In most periods covered by church his- 
tory the matter of what was meant by 
revelation was so plain that, to use Dr. 
Baillie’s graphic words, a schoolboy 
could have easily defined it. 

That the revelation of God and Christ 
is the self-disclosure we discover in the 
Bible itself, and that it is often better 
summed up as “the mighty acts of God” 
than in a purely intellectual form is 
what Dr. Baillie is claiming. In fact 
the modern scholars are returning to 
discover what the Bible says about reve- 
lation itself and to discover it beneath 
much wrong theology. 

It might occur to some literalist, then 
why not take the examples from the 
Bible of the use of galah in the Old 
Testament and of apokalypsus in the 
New Testament and cull from each its 
true meaning; a tedious process. We 
may be thankful that Dr. Baillie did not 
follow this way. 

Probably in his historic survey he 
has taken too little notice of the early 
Fathers, especially the Greek Fathers 
and more especially Irenaeus. In con- 
trast, the Latin Fathers make a good 
preface to Thomas Aquinas. It is a 
pity, too, that no reference is made to 
P. T. Forsyth and Baron von Hugel, 


who both had something to say on the 
matter of zevelation. 

On pages 58 to 60 Dr. Baillie dis- 
cusses St. Paul’s frequent use of “my- 
stery” for “the Gospel,” “the church,” 
and, as I think, for what we call “the 
sacraments.” He points out how the use 
differs from that in the mystery reli- 
gions, but was the difference that as 
pointed out by Father Bulgakoff? Was 
it not rather the fact that this mystery 
was not a closed secret, but an open 
secret; not a mystery of the “abra-cada- 
bra” type, but of a personal type more 
like falling in love, which is more of a 
mystery the longer it lasts than on the 
day which saw it happen? True God 
is that kind of a Beirg, one who 
“stoops to conquer,” one who is char- 
acterized by the servus servorum. 

In a learned book of this kind an in- 
dex of subjects and of persons would 
have helped. 

WiLt1AM Rosinson 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


THE Unity oF THE Bisie. By H. H. 
Rowley. The Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia, 1953. x, 201 pages. 
Index. $3.50. 


It was said about Samuel of the Old 
Testament: “. . . the Lord was with 
him and let none of his words fall to 
the ground.” A similar thing might be 
said of H. H. Rowley, Professor of He- 
brew Language and Literature at the 
University of Manchester. His many 
books and articles on biblical subjects, 
as well as his lectures in the United 
States and England, have marked him 
as one of the most prolific of modern 
Old Testament scholars. 

The Unity of the Bible is a scholarly 
and readable treatment of an impor- 
tant subject which has been too long 
neglected. The book contains the lec- 
tures on this theme given by Rowley in 
England and the United States. In 
places there is some needless repetition 
which marks the material as having 
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been prepared for lectures. However, 
the book is fully and wisely footnoted, 
and gives further evidence of the au- 
thor’s breadth of learning. 


The first chapter, entitled “Unity in 
Diversity,” indicates Rowley’s approach 
to the subject. Although the author 
argues for a recognition of the unity of 
the Bible, he does not seek to win his 
argument by minimizing the diversity 
in the Bible. Rowley feels that biblical 
scholarship during recent years has 
tended to over-emphasize the antithesis 
between the Old Testament and the 
New Testament, the legal and prophetic 
books, the Gospels and the historical 
Jesus. “Diversity and unity must be 
perceived together in the Bible, and 
neither can be sacrificed for the other.” 


His discussion of the concept of God, 
election, the covenant and human re- 
sponsibility offers evidence that the 
unity in the Bible is a dynamic feature 
of its message. 


In succeeding chapters Rowley dis- 
cusses the law and the prophets, God 
and man, the fulfillment of the promise, 
the cross and Christian sacraments. In 
a careful analysis of each subject Row- 
ley shows that while there are different 
views presented in different books of 
the Bible, there are also common 
threads which run through the entire 
Bible. 


The Lord’s Supper and baptism are 
discussed in a very helpful way against 
the background of New Testament his- 
tory and the Old Testament belief con- 
cerning sacrifice. Another merit of the 
book is that it will bring the reader 
up-to-date with respect to current trends 
in Old Testament study. Although they 
do not bear directly on the theme of 
the unity of the Bible, the current views 
of biblical scholars are discussed as 
they are related to a variety of subjects 
such as the date of the Exodus, recent 


studies in the prophets, Old Testament 

theology, and the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
WituaM L. Reep 

Brite College of the Bible 

Texas Christian University 


THe Eucnaristic WorpDs oF Jesus. By 
the Reverend Joachim Jeremias. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 
1955. xi, 195 pages. Bibliography 
and Index. $3.75. 


For some time biblical critics have 
rejected the Markan tradition of the 
Last Supper (as a Passover meal) in 
favor of the Johannine tradition, ac- 
cording to which the meal occurred at 
the beginning (by Jewish reckoning) of 
Nisan 14, the Day of Preparation. This 
view has prevailed in spite of the fact 
that a virtually no other point is the 
Fourth Gospel regarded as_ having 
equal historical value with the Synop- 
tics. As recently as F. C. Grant’s ex- 
cellent exegesis of Mark in The Inter- 
preter’s Bible (N. Y.: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury, 1951, VII, 876) it has been pos- 
sible to dismiss the testimony of our 
earliest Gospel without serious discus- 
sion of the arguments which favor its 
chronology. 

The first chapter of J. Jeremias’ The 
Eucharistis Words of Jesus will, there- 
fore, demand careful attention from its 
new American and British audiences.* 
This chapter (which represents a little 
more than one-third of the book) is 
given over to an impressive attempt to 
prove that the Last Supper was, as Mark 
claims, a Passover meal. Jeremias’ dis- 
cussion relies upon a masterful com- 
mand of rabbinic tradition and a vast 
knowledge of first-century Palestinian 
society. While it is unlikely that his 
argument will win general acceptance 
immediately, he has dealt with every as- 
pect of the discussion with such thor- 
oughness that the result must be a ten- 
dency to treat the Markan narrative 
with greater respect. 


1. The first German edition appeared in 1935. An excellent summary article, “The Last 
Supper,” by Jeremias was published in Journal of Theological Studies, L (1949), 1-10. 
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On the positive side, Jeremias ad- 
duces ten items (from John as well as 
Mark) which support the conclusion 
that the Supper was a Passover meal. 
Typical are these. Although Jesus was 
staying in Bethany and Jerusalem was 
crowded, deliberate plans were made to 
eat this meal in the Holy City—as the 
Passover halakah required. The Last 
Supper took place at night in accord- 
ance with the Passover regulations— 
but the first-century Jew customarily 
ate his last meal before sundown. Red 
wine was served, as is shown by the 
words, “This is my blood”—yet wine 
was not a usual accompaniment of Pal- 
estinian meals and red wine was specifi- 
cally vrescribed for Passover. 

On the negative side, Jeremias dis- 
cusses with great care the major argu- 
ments others have urged against the 
Passover character of the Last Supper. 
He devotes four pages to a careful lexi- 
cographical demonstration of the fact 
that artos as well as azuma may be used 
of unleavened bread. He assembles rab- 
binic testimony to show that arms were 
permitted on the Sabbath in the first 
century, that certain trials could be held 
only during the pilgrim festivals, that 
the purchasing of burial supplies on a 
holy day was not prohibited. 

In the remaining pages of the book, 
Professor Jeremias deals with problems 
of interpretation. Without intending to 
detract from their value, it must be 
noted that they are less impressive than 
chapter I. Chapter III, for example, 
includes a lengthy debate over the ques- 
tion of the preferred text at Luke 22:19f. 
Jeremias decides in favor of the longer 
reading, but the reader may believe that 
the evidence presented in the chapter 
actually favors the shorter text. This is 
particularly true in view of the fact 
that Jeremias argues that the omission 
first appeared in the West at the be- 
ginning of the second century in the 
interest of protecting the eucharist by 
concealing the liturgical formula from 
pagans (pp. 104ff). Yet, Jeremias him- 


self has already shown that the prac- 
tice of suppressing the eucharistic for- 
mula arose in the first century and is 
reflected in the tendency of Luke-Acts 
to refer to communal meals in the “enig- 
matic terms: he klasis ton arton—Acts 
2:42” (p. 82). If the author of Luke- 
Acts consistently veiled his references 
to a cult observance in the second of 
his volumes, it is difficult to see why 
the same author might not be originally 
responsible for a short form of the 
Eucharistic formula in his first volume. 


Jeremias’ treatment of the “words of 
interpretation” is informative and help- 
ful. Modern Christians for whom the 
Lord’s Supper is primarily a “memo- 
rial feast,” will be particularly inter- 
ested in his interpretation of the phrase 
“in remembrance of me.” This means, 


he says (p. 163), 


“that God may remember Me.” In what 
way, therefore, is God expected to “re- 
member,” when the Messianic commu- 
nity meets and prays to Him that He 
should remember His Messiah? The 
only answer possible is: God remembers 
the Messiah by bringing about His 
kingdom in the parousia. 


However one judges the value of Pro- 
fessor Jeremias’ conclusions, The Eu- 
charistic Words of Jesus is the fullest 
discussion of the critical and interpre- 
tative problems associated with the ori- 
gin of the church’s most sacred rite. 
As such, it belongs in the study of pas- 
tor and scholar. 

M. Jack Succs 
Brite College of the Bible 


Texas Christian University 


A CoMPANION TO THE COMMUNION 
Service, A DeEvoTIONAL MANUAL. 
By William Robinson, with an Intro- 
duction by Nathaniel Micklem. The 
Berean Press, Birmingham, 1956. 55 
pages. $1.00. 


Dr. William Robinson, the Disciples’ 
foremost theologian, has added a tiny 
but important book to the growing 
literature of worship and devotion in 
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his A Companion to the Communion 
Service, now reprinted after fourteen 
years. Small enough to slip into one’s 
coat pocket without bulging it is virile 
enough to keep one’s mind engaged for 
quite a while with its intriguing ideas, 
its discerning analysis of worship, and 
its interpretation of the Communion as 
the central act of public worship. It 
would be interesting if Dr. Robinson 
should pursue his treatment in a more 
elaborated fashion, for he would then 
help clarify for the Disciples some theo- 
logical ideas, now hazy in articulation 
by them, but of which their form of 
worship is unquestionably a_ celebra- 
tion. 

The little book is a welcome “Com- 
panion” to any earnest Christian pre- 
paring for or reflecting upon an ob- 
servance of the communion; it is an 
intelligent “companion” in giving mean- 
ing to the service; it is a discerning 
“companion” in marking out for his 
spiritual aid possibilities in the service 
not usually thought about; it is a handy 
“companion,” compact in 55 pages, with 
relevant opinion, prayers, and guidance 
about the communion service from many 
sources of many ages. 

G. Epwin OsBorn 
The Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 


THE DraMaA OF THE Book oF ReEVE- 
LATION. By John Wick Bowman. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia, 
1955. 159 pages. $2.50. 


John Wick Bowman, professor of 
New Testament interpretation in the 
San Francisco Theological Seminary, 
has written extensively in the field of 
biblical studies. His works indicate 
scholarly competence in his field, theo- 
logical maturity, and a capacity for 
clear expression. This holds true of his 
latest project. 

There was some adverse criticism of 
Professor Bowman’s Religion of Ma- 
turity (Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1948) be- 


cause of what was regarded as a failure 


on his part to appreciate the apocalyp- 
tic literature in the Jewish-Christian 
tradition. In his very recent Prophetic 
Realism and the Gospel (Westminster, 
1955) apocalyptic does not get much 
better treatment. There apocalyptic 
pessimism (conversing with God at long 
range) is rejected along with humanis- 
tic optimism (the monologue of rea- 
son) in favor of prophetic realism (the 
divine-human dialogue of revelation) 
as the right way in dialetic terms, to 
conceive of biblical religion. Aware of 
Bowman’s appraisal of the apocalyptic 
movement, a reader might well have 
some apprehension as he opens The 
Drama of the Book of Revelation, a 
work on the great apocalyptic book of 
the New Testament. 

But the reader is soon put straight. 
In the opening pages John is portrayed 
as a prophet with a message from God 
and his book is a contribution to pro- 
phetic realism rather than an apocalyp- 
tic pessimism: “far closer to the pro- 
phetic message and to the writings of 
the Hebrew prophet in both spirit and 
content than any other of the apocalyp- 
ses known to us” (p. 11). The apo- 
calyptic features of the book are a 
literary device, the framework which 
carries the prophetic word. (Could not 
this be said also of some other apo- 
calyptic works? ) 

Bowman’s view that the main body 
of the Revelation should be treated as 
a drama is not new. This drama he re- 
gards as having a Prologue (1:7-8), 
Seven Acts (1:9-22:5) with seven scenes 
in each act, and an Epilogue (22:6-20). 
He has a convenient arrangement. As 
one looks at the open book he finds 
on the left one of the scenes and on the 
right a commentary on the text of that 
scene. The text is Bowman’s own, a 
rather popular translation from Nestle’s 
Greek text. The commentary on the 
whole achieves its purpose of helping 
the intelligent layman. 

While this work is designed for lay- 


men primarily, ministers will find it 
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useful. It has other values but it does 
contain seminal comments that could 
bear sermonic fruit. 

WituiamM J. Moore 
The Divinity School 
Drake University 


CHRISTIAN WorDS AND CHRISTIAN 
Meanincs. By John Burnaby. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York, 1955. vii, 
160 pages. Index. $2.50. 


VocaBULARY OF FaitH. By Hampton 
Adams. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1956. xiii, 124 pages. Bibliography. 
$2.50. 


These two books deal with a common 
problem: how to communicate the gos- 
pel in our day. In the prefaces the 
authors state their purpose in almost 
identical terms: 


It is both possible and obligatory for 
Christians at all times to know and to 
be ready to say what they mean by 
the words which have been, perhaps 
irrevocably, consecrated to Christian 
use. [Dr. Burnaby.] 


The church should make its message 
simple. This cannot be done by com- 
pressing the gospel into ordinary words. 
It can be done by patient instruction of 
the people in the vocabulary of faith. 
[Dr. Adams.] 


As you might guess, these books were 
written in order to make the meaning 
of the specialized words of the Christian 
faith, used so glibly by preachers and 
theologians, perfectly plain to “the man 
in the street.” 

Professor Burnaby tackles this list of 
terms: faith, revelation, love, sin, for- 
giveness, sacrifice, grace and salvation, 
while Dr. Adams goes after revelation, 
Christ, faith, God, the Holy Spirit, the 
atonement, reconciliation, redemption, 
resurrection, the kingdom of God, the 
love of God, and grace. Each man tries 
to make the words in his list meaning- 
ful for moderns without translating 
them into slang. But here the similarity 
between the two books stops. Dr. Adams 
is typically “Disciple” in his approach 


and style, while Dr. Burnaby reflects 
the background of Europe and the con- 
fessional churches. 

If Vocabulary of Faith was not 
preached as a sermon series, it should 
have been! Although neither the book 
jacket nor the preface claims that this 
is a compilation of sermons, it certainly 
reads like one. In fact, a certain sen- 
tence in chapter seven (p. 69, first para- 
graph, last sentence) is a dead give- 
away! It may be that the publishers, 
know that volumes of sermons do not 
sell as well as they formerly did, de- 
cided to advertise this as a book of the- 
ology. Theological works are very pop- 
ular nowadays. Christian Words and 
Christian Meanings, on the other hand, 
is a rather “heavy” theological work 
even if it is short. Dr. Burnaby’s chap- 
ters would not serve very well as a ser- 
mon series; not in the United States, at 
least. Actually they were delivered as 
a lecture series in the University of 
Cambridge. 

The Cambridge lectures are built 
around the correlation of dual words 
so that love and incarnation, for ex- 
ample, are considered in one lecture 
while sin and judgment are explained 
in another. Although the author does 
not dig too deeply into the lore of the 
Middle Ages he does reflect the theo- 
logical viewpoint of moderate ortho- 
doxy. In his chapter on revelation and 
dogma, he gives himself away with this 
sentence (p. 46): 


The Church must require of its mem- 
bers more than acceptance of an ethical 
ideal; indeed there may well be more 
room within the Church for serious 
differences on ethical questions than 
for serious differences on belief. 


One has the feeling, as he reads the 
book, that Dr. Burnaby is handicapped 
in his translation of theological terms 
by the necessity to be true to the creeds, 
confessions and catechisms which the 
young men of Cambridge might chal- 
lenge if he did not defend them first. 

Adams, however, is something else 
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again! He reflects the thinking of the 
typical middle western American home- 
spun theologian. His translations will 
make the “foreign” words live for the 
average church member of either Chi- 
cago or “Punkin Center.” Vocabulary 
of Faith is a book for the Christian lay- 
man who is afraid of a specialized re- 
ligious vocabulary because he thinks 
that our modern age has outgrown such 
terms. The author makes it clear that 
these words have relevance for daily 
Christian living. What he actually does 
is to take such words as reconciliation 
and redemption and write sermons 
about them. These are sermons for the 
average modern religiously illiterate 
church member and, as such, they ought 
to be helpful to any such person who 
will read them thoughtfully. As I read 
the book I kept thinking that this 
preacher is doing what every preacher 
wants to do: he is educating that nomi- 
nal, easy-going church member who 
never thinks about his religion from 
one Sunday to the next. 

Theologically Dr. Adams does not at- 
tempt profundity, yet to try to explain 
the Christian doctrine of reconciliation 
in seven pages, as he does, is asking too 
much. Such brevity leads him into the 
trap of over-simplification. Dr. Burna- 
by is a more thorough-going theologian 
than Dr. Adams. His book develops 
the meaning of the chosen terms from 
greater depths than does the work of 
the New York preacher. Actually, these 
books should be read in close sequence 
of time. They complement each other. 
For a mind stretcher, the man in the 
pew and the preacher should read Burn- 
aby first and follow this up with Adams 
to bring him down to earth. The Burn- 
aby book will leave the average church 
member hanging on the ropes now and 
then because it presupposes a knowledge 
of theological history which most folk 
don’t have but it will make him think! 
Maybe this mental activity will streng- 
then his faith. Certainly the Adams 
book will do this because it follows the 





sermon technique with which this aver- 
age church member is familiar. Each 
chapter comes complete with scriptural 
background and illustrations and makes 
the meaning of religious terminology 
clearer for the Christian. It is easily 
read, it is interesting reading and it is 
brief. 

If you are not going to read both 
books, this would be my advice: every 
preacher should read Christian Words 
and Christian Meanings and every lay- 
man should read Vocabulary of Faith. 

HowarD ANDERSON 
First Christian Church 
Bloomington, Indiana 


History OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY IN 
THE Mipp_e Aces. By Etienne Gil- 
son. Random House, New York, 
1955. xvii, 829 pages. Bibliography, 
indices. $7.50. 


Philosophy in the West had its origin 
not with Christians but Greek pagans. 
But “As soon as men of Greek culture 
became Christians,” remarks Etienne 
Gilson, “they initiated between Chris- 
tianity and philosophy a dialogue which 
has not yet come to an end” (p. 10). 
The distinguished director of studies of 
the Pontificial Institute of Mediaeval 
Studies, Toronto, tells the story of this 
dialogue for its first thirteen centuries, 
from the middle of the second century 
to the middle of the fifteenth (one won- 
ders why he speaks of “fourteen cen- 
turies” more than once), with a com- 
prehensiveness and penetration that is 
breath-taking. Beginning with the 
Greek apologists and closing with Nich- 
olas of Cues he adequately meets the 
criterion which he declared for himself 
in an earlier work, in imitation of his 
own Greek master, Aristotle, namely, to 
produce “a philosophical history of 
philosophy” (The Unity of Philosoph- 
ical Experience, p. vii). 

To attempt a philosophical critique 
of this work—550 pages of text with 
250 pages of notes, the latter constitut- 
ing perhaps the richest mine of critical 
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source references in English—would be 
quite impossible in this space, even if 
the reviewer were competent to write 
such a review. For Gilson introduces, 
summarizes, interprets critically, and re- 
lates to the whole stream of Christian 
speculation not only every important 
Christian thinker of the period but also 
the principal Arabian and Jewish phil- 
osophers of the middle Mediaeval pe- 
riod. Moreover he embellishes his treat- 
ment with references to scores and scores 
of lesser figures (his “index of Authors” 
requires eleven double-column pages! ). 

But one can trace through these im- 
mensely fertile pages certain unifying 
motifs. These consist neither of con- 
stantly held philosophical doctrines, for 
such doctrines shift continually, nor of 
a unifying method, for there were many 
Mediaeval logics. The primary one of 
these motifs and that which gives essen- 
tial unity to the whole of Western 
thought during these centuries is that 
these philosophers recognize the polar- 
ity of their task, which is to speculate 
as Christian believers. Although Gilson 
belongs to the disciples of Thomas 
Aquinas and accordingly holds that 
natural theology (or rational philos- 
ophy) is autonomous, in the sense that 
both its first principles and its method- 
ology are grounded in natural reason 
and independent of religious dogma, he 
is well aware that something happens 
both to philosophy and to faith when 
the two meet. It is precisely this en- 
counter which interests him, and he 
thinks that rather than either suffering 
from this impact, both are invigorated 
in the meeting. Although Christian 
faith can the more easily dispense with 
philosophy than philosophy can with 
Christian faith, it has been the direct, 
recurrent contact with Greek philosophy 
that has renewed again and again the 
whole enterprise of Christian philos- 
ophy. 

A second unifying motif is that phil- 
osophy is essentially metaphysics. All 
other philosophical questions arise out 


of the metaphysical concern and all are 
in the end solved by metaphysical spec- 
ulation, insofar as they are solved at 
all. In the long history of Christian 
philosophy here dealt with the impor- 
tant contributions are accordingly to 
be found in the wrestling these thinkers 
do with the questions of existence, es- 
sence, and being. The three main schools 
of metaphysical thought encountered 
here, which Gilson declares “no Chris- 
tian philosopher can afford to ignore,” 
he characterizes in these words (p. 544) : 

Augustine will introduce him to a meta- 

physical method based upon the data of 

personal introspection; Duns Scotus 
will introduce him to a metaphysical 
universe of essences; Thomas Aquinas 

will tell him what happens to such a 

universe when existence is added to 

essences as a further metaphysical di- 

mension, 

“Life is short, and the history of phi- 
losophy is growing longer every year,” 
the author truly remarks, and no one 
can be expected to know completely the 
story. But one can be grateful that 
Etienne Gilson knows so much of it, 
and knows it so well that he guides us 
novitiates through it with great poise 
and great depth of insight. But, if one 
may venture a minor criticism or two, 
the impression grows on one as he fol- 
lows this master guide that he is point- 
ing out too many details, and neces- 
sarily at the expense of greater and more 
significant features. For instance, 
Thomas Aquinas is dealt with in about 
twenty pages and William of Ockham 
and Anselm in ten each, whereas scores 
of pages are given to recital of the his- 
torical and intellectual activities of 
dozens of negligible figures. But when 
one says this, he must at once recognize 
that several other historians have chart- 
ed well the main highways through 
Christian thought of this period, and 
that here we have a master who knows 
intimately these lesser men and has put 
us in his debt by introducing them to 
us in our day. 

A more serious criticism, and doubt- 
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less not unrelated to the situation just 
mentioned, is that the work shows too 
many ear-marks of the academic lec- 
ture room and the seminar. One who 
has been charmed by the scintillating 
style of the author in his Gifford Lec- 
tures (The Spirit of Mediaeval Phil- 
osophy, Scribner, 1940) finds this his- 
tory rather pedantic. Could it be that 
in the earlier work he was using his 
native French and had the good fortune 
of having an excellent translator, while 
here he is writing in English? This 
guess is not supported when one turns 
to his even earlier William James Lec- 
ture (The Unity of Philosophical Expe- 
rience, Scribner, 1937), delivered in 
brilliant English style in 1936. The dif- 
ference in style is perhaps due to the 
factor mentioned above, in part, and in 
larger part to the intended audience and 
reader of the present work. It is scho- 
lastic in the best sense of the word, be- 
ing produced by and for the scholar. 
WaLTER W. SIKEs 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


WHO ARE THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 
AND WHAT Do WE BELIEVE? By R. 
Frederick West and William G. West. 
Published by the authors, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., 1956. 35 pages. 


DocTRINE AND THOUGHT OF THE Dis- 
CIPLES OF Curist. By Howard E. 
Short. The Bethany Press, St. Louis, 
1951. 96 pages. 


CurisTIAN Unity Is Our Business. By 
Howard E. Short. The Bethany Press, 
1953. 59 pages. 


Three three pamphlets have in com- 
mon their direction to the lay personnel 
of the churches. All deal with the spe- 
cial doctrinal positions and practices 
of the Disciples of Christ. Something 
of the history is either presupposed or 
is sketched briefly. 

The pamphlet by the West brothers 
is proposed for evangelistic use, to be 
put in the hands of prospective mem- 


bers. It summarizes the doctrinal posi- 
tion of the Disciples as the “plea to 
unite all Christians in Jesus Christ. . . . 
and to give wide freedom on all doc- 
trinal viewpoints” (p. 34). 

The historical treatment will raise 
some doubts among those who are fa- 
miliar with it. While it is, of course, 
impossible to include everything in such 
a brief summary, there seems no reason 
to include the O’Kelly-Haggard move- 
ment and the Christian Connection in 
the main stream of the movement, since 
these had no purpose of unity. To re- 
peat the apocryphal story that Thomas 
Campbell invited “non-Presbyterians 

. to take part in the communion 
services” adds somewhat to the repu- 
tation for catholicity, but has no sup- 
port in any of the records. This ancient 
legend should be put to death. 

A more serious difficulty is that the 
history fails to reveal how deeply theo- 
logical the origin of this movement act- 
ually was. The traditional aversion of 
the Disciples to theological thinking 
should not blind anyone to the real 
theological roots from which the Dis- 
ciples sprang. Paying so little atten- 
tion to these factors has led the au- 
thors into difficulties. They leave the 
impression that the distinctive positions 
and practices of the Disciples—such as, 
for example, Walter Scott’s “five-fin- 
ger exercise,” and the weekly commu- 
nion—are merely oddities, rather than 
the logical and necessary development 
of the principles espoused by the fath- 
ers. A greater difficulty is one that is 
to some extent shared by the entire 
movement: if the plea is for unity, how 
can one justify separate existence? 
Only a discerning treatment of the his- 
tory can help at this point, and the 
paradox is perhaps too severe to be 
eliminated. 

The best part of the discussion is the 
doctrinal portion, and here, too, the 
authors seem haunted by another of the 
unsettled problems of the Disciples. Re- 
jecting the idea of a uniform and au- 
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thoritative pattern in the New Testa- 
ment (p. 29), they still cite the example 
of the New Testament to justify the 
practice of rejection of creeds, non- 
voting on members, and voluntary or- 
ganizations. It is surprising that they 
do not similarly support immersion as 
baptism, and the weekly communion. 
The inquiring prospective member 
might raise embarrassing questions 
about footwashing and “speaking in 
tongues” on the same basis. Ultimately, 
the question seems to rest upon the con- 
cept of the authority of the New Testa- 
ment. This pamphlet has not greatly 
helped to solve it. 

The judgment of a resident minister 
should be sought as to the practical 
effectiveness of this document. It seems 
to this reviewer, however, that it would 
be considerably improved by a more 
careful articulation of the content with 
its purpose. 

The pamphlets of Professor Short 
were produced for use as elective 
courses by adult Sunday school classes. 
That on Doctrine and Thought as- 
sumes a knowledge of the history. Its 
arrangements of chief doctrines, in the 
order of their apparent importance to 
the Disciples, is, in the arrangement as 
well as the treatment, stimulating. That 
the Disciples are more interested in the 
Bible and the church (doctrinally) 
than they are in Christ and God may be 
attributed to their “religious” (as op- 
posed to “metaphysical”) approach. 
Each topic is presented by stating the 
chief questions involved. Some answers 
are given, in the light of historical de- 
velopment; and some “pitfalls” are 
suggested. The little book is well and 
clearly written. 

The pamphlet on Christian Unity, in 
six lessons, was stimulated by some of 
the author’s experiences in the ecumen- 
ical movement. Two chapters deal spe- 
cifically with the Disciples, the others 
with the general approach to unity. It 
is at least a challenge to attention when 
Alexander Campbell’s willingness to 


debate is characterized as “fellowship” 
(p. 26), and when the author frankly, 
and in the best tradition of the Dis- 
ciples, recognizes the right of each con- 
gregation to dissociate itself from any 
movement. 

The statement about the place of the 
Disciples in cooperative organizations 
is excellent: “If [these agencies] are 
looking for the unity of the church and 
if they demand no adherence to a state- 
ment of doctrinal beliefs beyond Peter’s 
confession,” Disciples may find a place 
in them. This seems to bring the non- 
creedal approach to unity down to prac- 
tical levels. The author (p. 41) holds 
that “cooperation is not ecumenicity in 
the deepest sense, but is a pathway”; 
yet the general impression of the book- 
let is that cooperation is unity. It would 
have been interesting had Professor 
Short suggested the theological contri- 
bution of the Disciples to ultimate unity, 
or had proposed a description of “the 
unity we seek.” 

The two pamphlets will be useful in 
local church groups; but the teacher 
must have much wider knewledge of the 
history and deeper understanding of the 
theology involved, if he would realize 
their greatest benefits. 

STEPHEN J. ENGLAND 
The Graduate Theological Seminary 
Phillips University 


BaLeFuL Lecacy: A FaitH WITHOUT 
FoUNDATIONS—AN EXAMINATION OF 
NEO-ORTHODOXY. By Martin J. Brad- 
shaw. Modern Publishers, Inc., Ok- 
lahoma City, 1955. 113 pages. 


According to the weight and style of 
this book, it looks as if the publishing 
firm was created over night to publish 
this book! The purpose is to deny the 
existence of neo-orthodoxy in the Con- 
giegationalist-Christian Churches, and 
te warn them that that is what will, or 
may, overtake them if they so far for- 
get their local autonomy as to unite 
with the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. This is an awful “bogey” to 
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hold before them. Strange how “Liber- 
alism” will become so illiberal in seek- 
ing to defend its own rights to exist. 
The book has most of the defects of any 
polemical writing. Neo-orthodoxy gen- 
erally means no one other than Barth 
and Brunner. Never once as far as I 
have been able to discover does it signify 
Paul Tillich, nor C. H. Dodd, nor John 
Baillie. It is a more prejudiced book 
than that of van Til, who at least had 
the courage to see the worst of these 
dreadful culprits as the “new Modern- 
ists.” 

Note that the dead neo-orthodox, such 
as P. T. Forsyth are included in the 
“baleful.” They may be worse than the 
living. However it is only possible to 
include such a person without chancing 
on a reviewer who knew him in life. 
Certainly he did not thrive on stressing 
that the divine and human in Christ 
were “wholly other.” He demanded 
that the human in Christ, and in us, 
must be so like the divine that there 
was the possibility of a true incarnation. 
How far does any doctrine have to be 
free from “undogmatism” to become un- 
dogmatic? I think I have discovered the 
answer to this riddle: “It must be so 
far that it is no longer Calvinistic.” 
Shame on such polemics. Professor 
Bradshaw should know better and leave 
it to Dr. MacIntyre! 

WILLIAM RosInson 
School of Religion 
Butler University 


An Ovp FaitH In THE New Wor-p. 
By David and Tamar de sola Pool. 
Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1955. xviii, 595 pages. Notes, 
Glossary, Reading List, Bibliography, 
Illustrations, and Index. $15.00. 


This book was written to present a 
portrait of Congregation Shearith Israel 
in the city of New York which, the 
authors claim, is the mother synagogue 
of the Jewish congregations in Amer- 
ica. Shearith Israel observed its ter- 
centenary in 1954. 





However, the sixteen chapters of this 
volume achieve much more. They re- 
cord the struggle of the larger com- 
munity to establish itself in New York, 
and the early difficulties encountered 
by all religious minorities in their fight 
for religious freedom, first with the 
Dutch state church and later with the 
British mother church. 

The sources of the early history of 
the congregation are meager and the 
authors express the hope that a pains- 
taking search for more documentary 
material may yet be found and throw 
more light on the dramatic journey of 
the founding fathers of Shearith Israel. 

The opening chapter is dedicated to 
the arrival of the twenty-three Jews at 
New Amsterdam, in September, 1654, 
voluntary refugees from Recife, Brazil, 
when the Portuguese conquered the 
Dutch. Their arrival marks the begin- 
ning of Jewish community life in Amer- 
ica, although individual Dutch Jews 
had preceded them. 

The early Jewish arrivals from Hol- 
land enjoyed individual economic free- 
dam as Dutch citizens although they 
had no religious freedom. The group 
of twenty-three had to struggle both 
for economic freedom and religious 
freedom, since the Dutch Reformed 
Church was the official state church of 
New Amsterdam. This struggle the 
early Jewish community shared with the 
Lutherans, the Quakers, the Presby- 
terians, and the Catholics. At this it 
led in the pursuit of religious freedom 
for who had more experience of relig- 
ious intolerance than the Jewish group? 

The record of this early struggle will 
interest not only the Jewish reader but 
readers of all denominations interested 
in this phase of early American history. 

The growth of New York city and the 
shifting of population are reflected in 
the numerous moves that this congrega- 
tion made beginning with the little 
house of worship on Mill Street to the 
imposing edifice dedicated on Novem- 
ber 7, 1954, on Riverside Drive, in the 
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heart of Manhattan, as part of its ter- 
centenary celebration. The change in 
the economic status of the American 
Jew is illustrated by the fact that for 
erecting the first little house of wor- 
ship, contributions were solicited from 
Jews outside New York city, in Amer- 
ica as well in England, Holland, and 
the West Indies. After three hundred 
years members of this congregation lead 
in philanthropic endeavors which bene- 
fit Jews throughout the world. 


The scope of the congregation broad- 
ened as the city of New York developed. 
It did not limit itself to worship but 
engaged in education of young and old, 
religious and secular, for there were no 
public schools at the time; as also in 
civil, philanthropic, good-will projects. 
As a congregation, Shearith Israel co- 
operated with the government both in 
time of war and in time of peace. 


Although the Shearith Israel congre- 
gation still continues its pattern of wor- 
ship according to the Spanish-Portu- 
guese tradition, by the nineteenth cen- 
tury its membership was largely Ash- 
kenazic, that is, of Central and East 
European descent. This is due to the 
fact that the early Sephardic commu- 
nity slowly disappeared through inter- 
marriage with non-Jews on the one 
hand, and with Central and East Euro- 
pen Jews, on the other. A living ex- 
ample are the authors themselves. Dr. 
de sola Pool is of Sephardi descent, 
while his wife, Tamar, is of Ashkenazi 
descent. 


There are areas in the book that do 
not bear directly on its theme. How- 
ever, for the historian, even these areas 
are of interest. For example, included 
is information from the diaries of Ezra 
Stiles, first president of Yale Univer- 
sity, that the Jews of New York were 
expecting the Messiah to appear in 
1768 and were greatly disappointed 
when he did not appear. This, inci- 
dentally, may throw light on the Mes- 


sianic urge that prompted Major Mor- 
decai Manuel Noah, also a member of 
Shearith Israel, to engage in an adven- 
ture at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, to establish a Jewish state on 
Grand Island near Niagara Falls. This 
is also well recorded in this book. It is 
an indication that despite the freedom 
enjoyed by the Jewish community even 
in the early years, the Messianic hope 
for all of world Jewry throbbed in their 
hearts. This is further expressed in 
Chapter xiii—“For the Sake of Zion”— 
which deals with the activities of Shea- 
rith Israel members from its early years 
to date in support of Zionism. 


In conclusion, it may be noted that 
Dr. de sola Pool, who was rabbi of 
Shearith Israel for two generations— 
close to fifty years—through his own 
activities during these years of service, 
exemplifies the scope of the congrega- 
tion’s activities. He is a scholar and 
author of many books, historical and 
religious; he served as head of the Jew- 
ish Chaplains Service during World 
Wars I and II; he represented Amer- 
ican Jewry in rebuilding the State of 
Israel following World War I; he en- 
gaged in outstanding inter-faith work; 
he was honored by many universities 
and religious institutions. The list is 
endless. His wife, Tamar de sola Pool, 
is a descendant of a great rabbinic fam- 
ily, a scholar in French, Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew literature; and one of the out- 
standing spiritual pillars of the Hadas- 
sah movement in America. 


The authors should be congratulated 
for the attractive format of this unique 
volume, for the detailed bibliography 
and notes which lend it scientific accur- 
acy, and for the well chosen illustra- 
tions which enhance its appearance and 
value. 


SHLOMO MARENOF 


Brandeis University 
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THE Frontier Camp MEETING, RELI- 
LIGION’s Harvest Time. By Charles 
A. Johnson. Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity Press, Dallas, 1955. ix, 325 
pages. Illustrations, Appendices, 
Notes, Bibliography, and Index. 
$5.00. 


The frontier camp meeting, origi- 
nated by Presbyterians and developed 
by Methodists, is portrayed in graphic 
detail in this significant volume. The 
author seeks to clear away some mis- 
conceptions of the “forest revival” and 
to establish its definitive place in his- 
tory. In doing so, he limits his story to 
1840 and the mobile frontier of the 
trans-Allegheny West, for there it was 
created, grew, flowered, and declined. 

Mr. Johnson summarizes the camp 
meeting thus (p. 98): 


An ever evolving institution, it was inti- 
mately connected with the prevailing 
intellectual climate of the times. On 
successive frontiers it passed through 
three distinct phases of growth—primi- 
tive disorganization, orderly regulation, 
and gradual but inevitable decline. 
When the sponsoring community was 
new and raw, the meetings it held were 
largely unplanned, extremely disorderly, 
and highly emotional. Months and even 
years later the camp meeting might 
enter the institutional phase, dis- 
tinguished by planning, more effective 
audience management, and a _ notable 
decline in emotionalism. Then the 
meetings were smaller and highly sys- 
tematized as to frequency, length, pro- 
cedure of service, and location. Both 
man and nature had effected this sys- 
tematization. 


There is detailed description of the 
camp meeting, its facilities, those who 
attended, the circuit-riding preachers, 
and numerous other manifestations (in- 
cluding the excesses) that characterized 
it. Some are not generally recognized 
now, such as the hand-shaking ritual, 
spontaneous audience participation with 
an occasional person talking back to 
the preachers, the rowdy opposition, and 
scoffers (who called the altar the pen 
because they thought it resembled a hog 


pen). With no instrumental accompan- 
iment, there were three types of expres- 
sive songs: religious, ballads, hymns of 
praise, and revival spirituals. The long- 
winded sermons were delivered with 
“stout lungs, vigorous gestures, copious 
tears, a flair for the dramatic, and a 
ready tongue.” 

A favorite appellation for the itiner- 
ating preachers was “Brush College 
Graduates.” They traveled long dis- 
tances, alone, content with the food and 
lodging (bugs included) made avail- 
able to them along the way. They man- 
aged some self-education and sold tracts 
and books to their followers. Many 
lived with their saddlebags for years— 
Peter Cartwright spent seventy-one 
years as a frontier evangelist, James B. 
Finley over thirty-four. “Under such 
circumstances,” Cartwright wrote, “who 
among us would not say, ‘Here am I, 
Lord, send me?’” 

The text of The Frontier Camp Meet- 
ing includes many sentences with strik- 
ing phrases like “mobile frontier,” 
“high-voltage revival,” “before his ar- 
teries were hardened by caution,” and 
“converts . . . were born strong into 
the kingdom, and entered it shouting.” 
There was obviously much rewriting for 
there is little excess verbiage. This adds 
to the ease with which details may be 
grasped. Occasional quaint expressions, 
descriptions, and quips will bring a 
smile to the reader’s face. 

The publisher used a pleasing format 
with large type for the text. Each chap- 
ter begins with an appropriate quota- 
tion, inviting the reader’s attention, us- 
ually from a saddlebag preacher who 
paced the frontier, such as Bishop Fran- 
cis Asbury, Alexander Campbell, James 
Quinn, James B. Finley, and Richard 
McNemar. A half dozen pictures, sel- 
don seen in print before the book’s pub- 
lication, plus two diagrams, add value 
to the volume. One portrait of Bishop 
Asbury even shows where a stovepipe 
hole was once cut in it when the orig- 
inal painting was in possession of a 
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utilitarian person. One wonders, how- 
ever, since several pages are used for 
the Cane Ridge Revival, perhaps the 
most famous of all camp meetings, why 
the author did not illustrate it. There 
is a large Cane Ridge sketch by an un- 
known artist in the Barton W. Stone 
Collection of the Atlantic Christian Col- 
lege Library at Wilson, North Carolina, 
though this was reproduced facing p. 
114 of Charles Crossfield Ware’s Bar- 
ton Warren Stone, Pathfinder of Chris- 
tian Union (St. Louis, 1932). 

The author’s interest in frontier 
Christianity was awakened by Professor 
William Warren Sweet who read the 
manuscript. Mr. Johnson’s ability as a 
scholarly historian was furthered by 
graduate study, on a fellowship, in 
frontier Christianity at Northwestern 
University. He has written numerous 
articles on western religion and taught 
social and intellectual history at the 
University of Maryland. 

The information in the book seems 
accurate with only an occasional minor 
error. Mr. Johnson states that the 
“Methodists did not invent the camp 
meeting,” but points out that “by 1805, 
the open-air revival had become mainly 
a Methodist institution.” However, with 
all the data now available concerning 
religion on the frontier, one questions 
whether the author’s assumption is 


valid. Apparently, his vast research in 
primary sources, like Garrett’s excellent 
collection on Western Christianity, did 
not lead him to much non-Methodist 
material that is available. 

The book fills a real gap in the story 
of the American frontier. There is no 
other overall account of the frontier re- 
vival, its purpose, development, char- 
acter, and outreach. By the very nature 
of its comprehensive content, The Fron- 
tier Camp Meeting is an indispensable 
aid to further study and research. There 
are extensive notes and bibliography. 

Opinions concerning the significance 
of the frontier camp meeting varied 
then as now. Actually today the bal- 
ance seems tipped in favor of its social 
and religious values, a judgment in 
which scholars like Sweet, Latourette, 
Riegel, Mode, Barnhart, and Poteat con- 
cur, according to one of Mr. Johnson’s 
notes. However, when one realizes, for 
instance, that Cane Ridge, “the most 
fabulous of all Great Revival camp 
meetings,” has not “unity of opinion 
as to its place in history,” is it not pos- 
sible that more research is needed be- 
fore a definitive judgment can be finally 
expressed on this phenomenon of the 
frontier? 

J. Epwarp MosELey 
World Call 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Religious Agencies in Latin America. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois, 
1956. xi, 139 pages. Appendix and in- 
dex. $3.50. 

MANIKAM, Rayan B. and Winsurn T. 
Tuomas. The Church in Southeast Asia. 
Friendship Press, New York, 1956. xvi, 
171 pages. Reading list. Cloth, $2.50. 
Paper, $1.25. 

Mauriac, Francots. The Lamb. Farrar, 
Straus and Cudahy, New York, 1955. 156 
pages. $3.00. 

ME to, A. paSttva. Man, His Life, His Edu- 
cation, His Happiness. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. 729 pages. $6.00. 

Miter, Oscar W. The Kantian Thing-In- 
Itself or The Creative Mind. Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1956. xix, 142 pages. 
Bibliography and index. $3.75. 


Moorman, J. R. H. Church Life in England 
in the 13th Century. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1955. xxviii, 444 
pages. Appendix and index. $5.50. 


Munson, Epwin C. Through the Year with 
Christ. Augustana Book Concern, Rock 
Island, Illinois, 1955. xii, 312 pages. $3.50. 

Myers, Henry Atonzo. Are Men Equal? 
An Inquiry into the Meaning of American 
Democracy. Cornell University Press, Ith- 
aca, 1955. iv, 188 pages. Index. $1.45. 

Nicuots, James Hastincs. History of Chris- 
tianity, 1650-1950. The Ronald Press Com- 
pany, New York, 1956. vi, 493 pages. 
Suggested reading and index. $5.00. 

OserHouzeR, Emit Jr. Delinquent Saints. 
Columbia University Press, New York, 
1956. x, 379 pages. Bibliography and 
index. 

OrtmayerR, Rocer, editor. Witness to the 
Campus. National Methodist Student Move- 
ment, Nashville, 1956. 127 pages. List 
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Pantin, W. A. The English Church in the 
Fourteenth Century. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, New York, 1955. xi, 292 pages. 
Appendices and index. $5.00. 

Paton, H. J. The Modern Predicament. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1955. 405 
pages. Index. $5.25. 

Payne, J. Barton. Hebrew. Vocabularies. 
Baker Book House, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan, 1956. 18 pages. $1.00. 

Piaza, Gato. Problems of Democracy in 
Latin America. University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, 1955. 88 pages. 
$2.50. 

Powers, J. F. The Presence of Grace. 
Doubleday and Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York, 1956. 191 pages. $2.95. 

Rew, J. K. S. The Biblical Doctrine of the 
Ministry. Scottish Journal of Theology, 
Occasional Papers No. 4. Oliver & Boyd 
Ltd., Edinburgh, 1955. vii, 47 pages. 

SarTRE, JEAN-Paut. Being and Nothingness. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1956. 
lxix, 638 pages. Key and index. $10.00. 

Soper, Davin Westey. Epistle to the Skep- 
tics. Association Press, New York, 1956. 
xii, 109 pages. $2.50. 

Srarr, Cuester G. Civilization and the 
Caesars. Cornell University Press, New 
York, 1954. xiv, 413 pages. [IIlustration, 
bibliography and index. $6.50. 

Stroure, Henry SmituH. The Religious Press 
in the South Atlantic States, 1802-1865. 
Duke University Press, Durham, 1956. viii, 
172 pages. Lists, bibliography, and index. 
$4.50. 
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No. 3. Oliver & Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh, $2.50. 

1955. ix, 108 pages. 
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Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, Michi- York, 1955. 190 pages. $3.00. 
gan, 1956. 124 pages. $2.00. : 
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HEBREW ABSTRACTS 
By 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSORS OF HEBREW 


ABRAHAM I. KATSH, Editor 
TOYOZO W. NAKARAI, Associate Editor 


Contributors to this issue: 


Shlomo Marenof, Israel T. Naamani, Toyozo W. Nakarai, 
Morris Neiman, Robert H. Pfeiffer, Noah H. Rosenbloom, 
David Rudavsky, Aaron Soviv, M. J. Steiner, and others. 


BIBLE 


KITVAY HAHEVRA LEHEKER HAMIKRA B’YISRAEL, Vol. 1. Ed. by 
Dr. A. Biram, assisted by Ben Zion Luria. Society of Biblical Re- 
search in Israel and Kirjath Sefer Publishing House, Ltd., Jerusalem, 
1955. 265 pages. 


This is the first of a series of studies published by the Society of Bibli- 
cal Research in Israel and dedicated to Elias Auerbach on his seventieth 
birthday. Auerbach is, by profession, a physician who has lived in Israel 
close to half a century and who has dedicated his leisure time during the 
past forty years to Biblical research. One of his best known works is Wuste 
und Gelobtes Land published in 1932. 

The works of thirty-two scholars are included in this volume. They 
embrace a wide scope of research in Bible, geography and topography of 
Palestine, archaeology and history of Palestine, and mysticism. 

M. Z. Segal criticises the theory of sources in the composition of the 
Pentateuch as expressed by O. Eissfeldt and R. H. Pfeiffer. Joseph Klaus- 
ner analyzes the new approach in ancient Hebrew historiography. P. Corn- 
green distinguishes between Eduth and Edah from a legalistic point of view. 
S. H. Leonstam traces the chiasmus style in the elegies of the Bible. Avig- 
dor Or discusses the phenomena of interpolations in the Biblical text. U. M. 
Grenitz discusses the Asher tribe in Egyptian inscriptions. J. Elitsur sees 
in the book of Joshua strategic assumptions. B. Z. Luria gives a thorough 
historical description of Tekoa, city of Amos, from ancient times to date. 
M. J. Porat gives an anthropological interpretation of the lament of the 
Tammuz in our day. M. Guttstein tries to find the connection between 
Ezekiel Chapters 1-39 and 40-48. 

Contained in the volume are also: M. Nadel, The Gods of the Philis- 
tines; M. Naor, I Samuel 7:11-12 in the Light of Topography; N. Rabban, 
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Samuel and the Coronation of Saul; B. Oppenheimer, The Attitude of the 
Prophets to the Foreign Politics of Ahab; Samuel Dimm, Background of 
Struggle between Israel and Aram; A. Biram, Hosea II:16-25; M. Mikam, 
Comments on Various Biblical Passages; Jacob Licht, A Group of Psalms 
dedicated to the Kingdom of God (Psalms 95-100); N. Tur-Sinai, A New 
Interpretation to Psalms 3-9; H. Gvaryahu, Isaiah 7; M. Zer-Kavod, Studies 
in Zachariah; Z. Carl, Ezra and Nehemiah; D. Levinger, Nehemiah; Joshua 
Blau, Ecclesiastes; M. Ben Shammai; Protagonist Foundations in the Ele- 
phantine Temple; Asher Weizer, Jttur Soferim; P. Sandler, To the Problem 
of PRDS—a Study in Mysticism; M. Warmbrand, Sabbatical Laws among 
the Falashas in the Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls; A. M. Habberman, 
Studies in the Root Yada; Z. Vilnai, Names of Contemporary Settlements 
Drawn from Biblical Passages; Israel Ben-Shem, A New Approach to the 
Geo-historical Study of the Bible; P. Artzi, King Joachin in Exile. 
Su. M. 


HALASHON VA-SEFER, Vol. Ill. By N. H. Tur-Sinai. Mosad Bialik, 
Jerusalm, 1956. 440 pages. 


This volume contains five sections. Section I treats the problem of the 
Holy Ark, its place in the cult of Ancient Israel. Section II has twelve 
chapters, each dedicated to a different Biblical problem. In one of these 
chapters Tur-Sinai tries to arrive at the true meaning of Azazel. In his 
opinion Azazel has nothing to do with cult but refers to a custom of sending 
the goat to the desert to join the wild goats, thus exemplifying the punish- 
ment. He bases this theory on the Akkadian word Azlu. Section III dis- 
cusses the Sabbath and other Biblical terms. Section IV deals with Tal- 
mudic terminology and concepts. The final chapter contains addenda. 
Most of these studies appeared in various periodicals. 


Su. M. 


TORAH, NEVIIM, UKETUBIM, MAHADURA SIFRUTIT (with introduce- 
tion and commentaries). Ed. by M. Z. Segal. 6 volumes. 


The author has made a noteworthy contribution to the study and 
teaching of the Hebrew Scriptures. His approach is largely traditional. 
His introduction to the Pentateuch will help the student of the Bible under- 
stand the structure, historical background, style and authorship of these 
books. The introduction to the other books is of a similar nature, but 
briefer. The explanations are simple and clear, and give related and help- 
ful references to other books of the Bible. The author has contributed a 


valuable student’s text for study of the Bible. 
D. R. 
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PEYRUSH AL SEFER SH’MOT (Second edition, posthumous, unchanged). 
By U. Cassuto. Jerusalem, 1953. iv, 351 pages. 


This is a commentary of a Semitic scholar who makes use of all the 
latest archaelogical discoveries for the sake of preserving the unity and the 
authenticity of the Masoretic text. The entire Book of Exodus is treated as 
a unitary literary production, and the author’s commentary probes into its 
intent, architecture, and historic environment. It is the author’s conviction 
that our prosaic text of the Pentateuch is a popular rendition of an earlier 
national epic of the Israelites. Traces of this epos, he detects in the story 
of the ten plagues, and especially in 9:25 and 9:31-32. Wherever the ex- 
ponents of the critical-analytical school find discrepancies and contradic- 
tions Cassuto sees only poetic metaphors, omissions, digressions, and word 
combinations, which are part and parcel of the literary stock of Phoenician 
poetry. Not differences between the “P’’, “‘D’’, “E”, and “J” sources, but 
aesthetic taste and a knowledge of the art of story-telling explain many 
questionable passages. For the sake of brevity, proportion and refinement 
of expression, our prosaic, Masoretic text omits many themes, which are 
part of the ancient epic. However, these stories lingered in the popular 
mind and came down to us as Midrashic narrations. The tales about the 
staff of Moses will serve as an illustration. 

As to the use of the Tetragrammaton, Cassuto accepts Juda Halevi’s 
thesis (Kuzari ch. IV) that the term Elohim denotes the deity in general, 
whereas the more specific term Yahveh signifies God of Israel, in His re- 
stricted aspects. In this way he explains all the different uses of the Divine 
name, and does away completely with the Graf-Wellhausen theory. 
“Shadai” connotes the divine attribute of benefactor and provider of 
earthly blessings. 

The ancient Near East knew three categories of law: custom, royal 
and divine. Biblical law fits into this scheme, but it is different in spirit 
and formulation. It is an ethical law intended for the moral advancement 
and betterment of society, and, therefore, its fragmentary character. It 
does not form a code and was not a binding state law until the times of the 


Second Commonwealth. 


A. S. 


PARASHIYOT B’MIQRAH; YEHOSHUA—SHOFTIM (Selections from 
the Bible; Joshua—Judges). By Jehudah Dvir. Tversky Publishing 


Co., Tel-Aviv, 1953. 278 pages. 
The author of this work reconstructs the Miqraic background of the 


central themes in selected chapters from Joshua and Judges. He postulates 
the end-aims of each portion; analyzes its contents; excerpts cognate ma- 
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terials from various sources—Midrash, commentaries, medieval and mod- 
ern Hebrew literature; suggests topics for further investigation and elabora- 
tion; identifies historic placenames; sketches dramatic episodes; and com- 
piles pertinent and extensive bibliography. 


All-in-all it is a remarkable pedagogic device for comparative Miqraic 
studies. 


| i ae D 
RELIGION 


PARASHIYOT ME’AGADOT HATANNAIM (Selections from Tannaic 
Aggadah; Checked, annotated and interpreted). By A. Z. Melamed. 
Kiryat Sepher Publishing Co., Jerusalem, 1955. 78, 134 pages. 


The first 78 pages of the volume are introductory. They explain the 
meaning, the origin, the central themes and construction of Aggadah, mar- 
shalling forth a wealth of original and cited material. 


The selections in the book deal primarily with the Sacrifice of Isaac 
(Kiddush Hashem), the Ten Commandments (Mitzwoth), Jethro and his 
Household (Gerim), the Holy Ark (Sources of Israel’s Eternity), In Praise 
of the Land (Eretz Yisrael), Hear, Oh Israel (Hebraic Monotheism). It is 
a meticulous piece of research invaluable to those who seek clarification 
and evaluation of the Tannaic period. 


2. 


THE MISHNAH TREATISE OHALOTH (critically edited and provided 
with introduction, commentary and notes). By Abraham Goldberg. 
The Magnes Press, The Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 1955. 


A scientific or critical edition of one of the largest and most difficult 
tractates of the Mishnah which was submitted as a thesis for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy to the Senate of the Hebrew University in June, 1952. 
The text is based upon the Mishnah manuscript considered the most im- 
portant in existence, and it includes full variant readings, spellings and 
vocalizations preserved in all the important Mishnah manuscripts. It also 
includes a commentary which will aid in a better understanding of the 
generally unfamiliar subject matter in this difficult tractate. In the intro- 
duction there is a full presentation of all the sources referred to in the 
critical analysis and commentary, a summary of their special characteris- 
tics and peculiarities, a discussion of the general literary problems, and a 
summary of the various conclusions derived at in the commentary. 


i #. 
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I’NUATH HAMUSAR. By Dov Katz. Bethan HaSefer, Tel-Aviv, 1952 
(Vol. I), 1954 (Vol. II). 392, 475 pages. 


These two volumes constitute the most comprehensive study of the 
Musar or Moralist movement which was founded in Lithuania in the 19th 
century, spread beyond its national boundaries and came to a tragic end 
with the extermination of Eastern European Jewry. 

Like the Hasidic movement a century earlier, the Moralist negated the 
apotheosis of Talmudic scholarship and the intellectualization of Judaism 
to the exclusion of its ethical, mystical and emotional elements. However, 
unlike the former, which aimed at the elevation of the masses to spiritual 
heights and religious exultation, the Moralists limited themselves to the 
select few from whom they demanded purity of thought, nobility of charac- 
ter, mastery of will and righteousness of action. 

The fact that the Musar movement was confined to such a minority 
created countless misconceptions and misinterpretations ranging from inno- 
cent misunderstandings to malevolent distortions. Dov Katz in this book 
makes it his avowed purpose to clarify the basic philosophy of the Moralist 
movement, its views and ideals, and interpret them in their historic context. 
The author discusses the philosophical and psychological antecedents and 
analyzes with a great deal of detail, (frequently to the point of extrava- 
gance) the biographies, views, teachings, anecdotes and maxims of the 
leaders and mentors. It is to be regretted that no adequate comparisons 
are made between this Musar movement and similar movements within 
Jewry and outside it. 

Being intimately familiar with the Musar movement and many of its 
exponents and devotees, Dov Katz demonstrates a remarkable ability to 
recapture the spirit of godliness, saintliness, renunciation, piety and sub- 
limity which prevailed in those select circles and transmits them with un- 
usual simplicity and clarity to the reader. 

Although this book was not written from a critical and objective point 
of view, it is, nevertheless, a valuable contribution to the religio-ethical 
literature of Judaism as well as to the history and philosophy of religion 
and ethics in general. 


N. H. R. 


ARCHAEOLOGY 
KADMONIOT ARTZENU, Vol 1. By M. Avi-Yonah and S. Yeivin (with 
the participation of M. Stekelis). Hakibbutz Hameuchad, Ltd., Tel- 
Aviv, 1955. 344 pages. 
This study is a collective work of three known Israel archaeologists. 


It is divided into two parts. Part I, the introduction, discusses: Archaeol- 
ogy in general; the history of archaeology in Israel to date; a description 
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of the archaeological institutions in Palestine, local and foreign; how 
archaeological surveys are made; how excavations are conducted. Part II 
is devoted to findings which include caves, buildings, cities, architecture, 
cult sites and temples, ancient synagogues, churches, monasteries, and, fi- 
nally, fortifications. 


The study covers a period beginning with the Palaeolithic age through 
the Byzantine period. It is accompanied by one hundred and seventy-one 
drawings, thirty-eight plates containing ninety-nine photographs and two 
maps. 


Su. M. 


SEPHER YERUSHALAYIM, Vol. 1. Ed. by Michael Yonah. The Bialik 
Institute and Dvir Publishing House, Jerusalem and Tel-Aviv, 1956. 
432 pages. 250 photographs, illustrations, maps, graphs. 


Close to fifty years ago George Adam Smith wrote his Jerusalem in 
two volumes, which became a handbook for every student of Biblical study 
in all its fields. Since then Jerusalem has experienced much change. This 
new volume comes to fulfill the need for bringing up to date not only the 
knowledge of new Jerusalem but also the archaeological, topographical dis- 
coveries that have come to light during the last five decades. The value of 
this book is further enhanced by the fact that experts in various fields make 
their contribution to it. 

The book is divided into three sections. The first deals with the natural 
aspects of the city, including geography and topography by M. Hecker; the 
surrounding areas by I. Schattner; geology by L. A. Pickard; climactic con- 
ditions by D. Ashbel; flora by M. Zohari; fauna by S. F. Bodenheimer 
and M. Dor. 

The second section covers the history of Jerusalem from its origin to 
the Destruction of the First Temple: Prehistoric Remains by M. Stekelis; 
Jerusalem before the Reign of David by B. Mazar; A History of the Times 
of the First Temple by M. H. Ben-Shalosh; Cultural Life by S. Yeivin; 
Archaeology by N. Avigad; Topography by M. Avi-Yonah; Inscriptions by 
Y. Kutscher; The First Temple by Y. Yadin; Water-Supply of Jerusalem in 
Ancient Times by M. Hecker. 

The third section is dedicated to Jerusalem in the time of the Second 
Temple. It includes History by H. Tscherikower; Destruction of Jeru- 
salem by A. Schalit; Religious and Cultural Life by Joseph Klausner; 
Archaeology and Topography by M. Avi-Yonah; The Necropolis by N. Avi- 
Gad; Hebrew and Aramaic Inscriptions by Y. Kutscher; Greek Inscriptions 
by M. Schwabe; The Ritual in the Second Temple by S. Safrai; The Second 
Temple by M. Avi-Yonah. 
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A detailed and up-to-date bibliography of ten pages is included. The 
second volume is in process of preparation. It will include a complete index. 


Su. M. 


OTZAR HAMEGILLOT HAGENUZOT (Containing Book of Isaiah II, 
Hymns of Thanks, The War between the Children of Light and the 


Children of Darkness). Hebrew University and Mosad Bialik, Jeru- 
salem, 1955. 


The scrolls are reproduced photographically in the actual size on 58 
loose-leaf pages, and they have also been transcribed letter for letter, from 
the original scrolls. There is a foreword written by Sukenik to the earlier 
edition of “Megillot Hagenuzot” I and II, published by Mosad Bialik some 
years ago, and photographs of the jars in which the scrolls were supposed to 
be contained, fragments of their tattered linen wrappings, and of the en- 
trance to the Qumran cave, where the momentous discovery was made. 
Sukenik originally intended to publish a voluminous work, containing not 
only facsimiles of all the scrolls found but a comprehensive analysis of 
their texts, and an interpretation of their meaning. Great technical diffi- 
culties were involved, before the scrolls could be opened and studied. Some 
parts were held together by a substance believed to be decomposed leather. 
Some were withered and broken, and some fragments had been damaged or 
destroyed by the Bedouins who found them. 

After Sukenik’s death, a committee was formed, headed by B. Mazar, 
President of the Hebrew University, N. Avigad, and Yigal Yadin. They 
were entrusted with the task of editing and publishing the manuscript. In 
order to expedite the publication, it was decided to postpone the commen- 
tary and publish only the scroll facsimiles and a transcription of the texts. 
This was done under the expert guidance of the Hebrew University. Not 
the smallest fragment of the withered scrolls was omitted. 

Isaiah II, unlike the other Isaiah scroll, Isaiah I, was in a badly de- 
composed state. Parts of it were decipherable only by the infra-red process. 
Only odd phrases from chapters 10-37 and a few complete verses from 
chapter 38 were legible. Chapters 39-66, however, were better preserved. 
Isaiah II does not differ substantially from the accepted Biblical text in or- 
thography, morphology and syntax. The Scroll of Hymns, containing more 
than 30 chapters and fragments is similar in style and contents to the 
Psalms. It is called “Megillat Hahodayot” because most of its chapters 
open with, “I Thank Thee, My Lord.” 

The most interesting of the three scrolls is “The War Between the 
Children of Light and the Children of Darkness,” which predicts a war to 
be fought when the exiled “Children of Light return from the Wilderness 
of the People to the camp of the Wilderness of Jerusalem.” According to 
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this text, there will be seven battles with the enemies of Israel headed by 
th Hittites. The second three will go against the “Children of Light.” But 
in the seventh and last battle, victory will be theirs, thanks to the interven- 
tion of “the great hand of God.” 

There is a detailed description of military weapons and tactics of the 
period, complete with details of battle order, horsemen and horses. There 
is a long list describing the banners of the various battalions, companies 
and platoons, and the insignia of their commanding officers. This scroll 
is well preserved and contains a wealth of linguistic, military and socio- 
historic information about a relatively obscure period of Jewish history. 

The story of the remaining four scrolls is interesting: At the time 
when the Otzar Hamegillot Hagenuzot was published, the so-called Book of 
Lamech scroll was not yet opened and deciphered. Meanwhile, it became 
apparent that this is no more than a commentary on “Sefer B’reshit” of the 
Pentateuch. The other scrolls contained the Book of Isaiah I, a commen- 
tary on the book of Habakkuk, and a “manual of discipline” of the Es- 
sene sect. 

The scrolls that are in possession of the Hebrew University, have been 
placed in “Heichal Hasefer” (The Shrine of the Book) in Jerusalem. A 
permanent trust has been established by President Itzhak Ben-Zvi and other 
notables of Israel. 

While the argument about the exact dating of the scrolls is still going 
on, further discoveries have been made in Qumran and elsewhere and a 
flood of books and treatises in this field has appeared. Solomon Zeitlin 
strongly maintains that none of the scrolls is from the Jannaeus (Alexander 
Jannai) or even early Christian period. He places some in the fourth cen- 
tury and some even in the seventh. Most Israeli archaeologists, as Albright, 
Burrows and others here, place it in the period of early Christianity. The 
publication of the scrolls now in the United States and at Manchester Uni- 
versity, this summer, is awaited with great eagerness. Whatever the final 
verdict, Otzar Hamegillot Hagenuzot will serve as a basic document for 


study in the future. 
ae 


HISTORY 


M’QOROT L’LIMUD HAHISTORIA HAYISRAELIT V’HAKLALIT (4th 
edition). Ed. by Michael Handel. Joshua Chachik Publishing House, 


Tel-Aviv, 1954. 6 volumes. 


That these volumes are a tremendous contribution to historical re- 
search is evidenced by the fact that they went through several editions. 

Handel, a discerning scholar, has selected pertinent material—a great 
deal of which is well-known, but some of it not available to the average 
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reader—for the understanding and interpretation of human, especially 
Jewish, experience throughout the ages. 

The books contain documents throwing light on the life of ancient 
Egyptians, Canaanites, Hebrews, Persians, Romans, etc. They cover the 
medieval period, modern times, the Hasidic and the Haskalah movements, 
the emergence of the spirit of nationalism and self-determination among 
the people of the world and among the Jews. They document the thrilling 
stories of American and Israeli independence, ete. 

The compilation is a treasure-trove of primary material. It is a price- 
less tool for anyone engaged in the study of history, particularly Jewish 
history. 

I. T. N. 


TOLDOT HAYEHYDIM B’ERETZ YISRAEL BITKUFAT HAMISHNA 
VEHATALMUD. By Gedalyahu Alon. Hakibbutz Hameuhad, Tel- 
Aviv, 1952. x, 384 pages. 


This is a posthumous work prepared by one of Alon’s devoted disciples 
and pupils, S. Safrai, with an introduction by Yitzhak Baer. 

The book deals with the history of the Jews in the times of the Mishna 
and the Talmud of the first two centuries A. D. It covers the economic, 
social, and political conditions of the generation immediately following 
the destruction; Judea’s position as a province to 135 A. D.; the period of 
the establishment of the cultural center in Israel during the time of Yohanan 
ben Zakkai—beginning of Rabbi Gamliel in Jabne; the generation of Rab- 
ban Gamliel from 96-115 A. D.; the economic conditions of Jewish Pales- 
tine in the time of Trajan and Hadrian; the structure of the Sanhedrin in 
the Great Court during that period; the renewal of contact with the Dias- 
pora; the travels of the members of the Sanhedrin; the establishment of the 
calendar for the Diaspora; financial support of the Diaspora for the Jews 
of Palestine; description of the observance of the Passover seder. 

One chapter is dedicated to the rebellion of the Jews of the Diaspora 
in the time of Trajan. The concluding chapter discusses the basic causes 
of the Bar Kokhba rebellion. 

An addendum deals with raising cattle in Palestine, and Talmudic 
sources for the rebellion of the Jews in the time of Trajan. 

An index, abbreviations, maps are included. 


Su. M. 


MILHEMET BAR-KOKHBA (Second revised edition). By Shmuel Yeivin. 
Bialik Institute, Jerusalem, 1952. 264 pages. 


This is a study of the Bar-Kokhba rebellion which occurred in 133-135 
A.D. The author prepares the reader with an introduction titled: Between 
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Two Revolts—namely, the revolt which ended with the destruction in 70 
A. D. and the Bar-Kokhba revolt. He then traces the causes leading to the 
second revolt, evaluates the personality of Bar-Kokhba, and analyses the 
mythical name. He describes the war, the final battle, the results. 

Of great value are the addenda which include many of the sources 
upon which this work is based. Notes, bibliography, maps, photographs 
which shed light on the text are included. 

Su. M. 


MOSHAVOT TSVAIOT SHEL HAYEHUDIM BIMEY KEDEM. By P. 
Corngreen. Massadah Publications, Tel-Aviv. 212 pages. 


This book is a compilation of a series of lectures delivered by the 
author in Tel-Aviv in 1948. The main objective is a survey of the Jewish 
settlements outside of Palestine beginning with the First Commonwealth 
about 750 B. C. to 135 A. D. 

The volume contains two sections, the first covering the Assyrian- 
Persian period from 750 to 525 B. C.; the second, the Persian period from 
525 to 332 B. C. The remainder is expected to appear in a second volume. 

Addenda list sources and give commentaries on the various Jewish 


settlements especially the Elephantine. 
Su. M. 


HANESIUT B’YISRAEL. By Abraham Orenstein. Nezah, Tel-Aviv, 1956. 
294 pages. 


The author is a rabbi in Israel, well versed in Talmudic sources. He 
attempts to discuss the history of the Nesi’im—Princes—who led the schools 
following the destruction of the First Temple. He begins the dynasty of 
the Princes with the Zugot and includes those who served during and after 
the Second Commonwealth. A chronological list from the third century 
B. C. to the fifth century A. D. is included. 

The book deals with the functions and the authority of the Nasi, the 
laws introduced by each one, criticism against him; additional titles of the 
Nasi, quotations from their sayings and teachings, characteristics, procedure 
of appointments, duties, his relations with the subordinates, a detailed 
description of the last will and testimony, death, burial of each Nasi. A 
small chapter is also dedicated to the office of the Exilarch. 


Notes and addenda are included. 
Su. M. 


MILHAMOT YEHUDAH HAMACCABI. By A. Avisar. Massadah, Ltd., 
Tel-Aviv, 1955. 327 pages. 


The author, who is a general in the Israeli army, attempts to interpret 
the Maccabean revolt from a strategic point of view. In the four chapters 
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of which the book is comprised, he gives an insight in the strategy of the 
Seleucid campaigns and the campaign of Judah Maccabee. He divides the 
war into three stages: 1) the war for freedom of religion which was de- 
cided in four battles during the year 166 B. C. E.; 2) the war for independ- 
ence of the people and the land with the decisive battle fought during 163 
B. C. E.; and 3) the war for Jewish sovereignty with the final battle in 161 
B. C. E. The text is accompanied by drawings, plates, one map. 


Su. M. 


MEKOROT LETOLDOT HAHALAKHA. By J. K. Miklishansky. Hebrew 
Teachers College, Brookline, Mass., 1954. 


An outstanding handbook for students on the period of the Second 
Commonwealth. It contains seven chapters covering the period of Ezra, the 
Scribe—middle of the fifth century B. C. E.; the Men of the Great Assem- 
bly—to the middle of the third century B. C. E.; The Scribes—to the middle 
of the third century B. C. E.; Simon the Just; The Zugot (Pairs)—to 70 
A. D.; The Pharisees and Sadducees—70 A. D.; The House of Shammai 
and the House of Hillel—first century A. D. 

Each chapter contains excerpts from literary sources on which the 
studies are based and also explanatory notes. The last chapter on Shammai 
and Hillil is the longest. Hebrew and English bibliography and a chrono- 
logical table and index are included. 


Su. M. 


ERETZ ISRAEL VEYISHUVAH BITEKUFATH HASHILTON HAOT- 
TOMANI. By Izhak Ben-Zvi. Mosad Bialik Publishing House, Jeru- 


salem. 


The book by the President of Israel, which began in 1945, covers a 
period which is not too well known in Jewish and Palestinian history. It 
shows clearly how the fates of the people of Israel and the land of Israel 
were intertwined even in the darkest periods of the Diaspora, and how even 
in these periods the Jewish Yishuv in Eretz Israel, small and weak as it was, 
never ceased to pulsate, to strive and regenerate itself until the time of 
independence and real growth. 

The book deals with 400 years of Eretz Israel history, 1517-1917. It 
is richly illustrated with prints, maps and facsimiles of important docu- 
ments and signatures of great personalities in Jewish history. The Presi- 
dent’s personal friendship with the Turkish Ambassador was helpful in 
securing copies of many important documents and photographs, which ap- 
pear in this volume. 

The book is divided into five sections, the first dealing with Ottoman 
rule in Eretz Israel (1516-1805) ; the second with the golden period of the 
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Yishuv, particularly the growth of Safed and Tiberias; the third with the 
17th century period, the days of Sabbatai Zvi, persecution and stagnation; 
the fourth with the 18th century and the renewal of the Aliyah to Eretz 
Israel. The final section deals with the 19th century, and ends appropri- 
ately with the fall of the Ottoman Empire and the Balfour Declaration. 

This scholarly volume also includes an addendum concerning the Sa- 
maritans and Karaites in Eretz Israel, a page of history that has been close 
to the author’s heart since he began his study of the history of the Yishuv 
and of the country. There is a useful chronology at the end of the book, 
indices of names, places and subjects as well as a glossary of Turkish 
terms and an index of Turkish coins. 


ty 


TESHUVOT RABBENU GERSHOM MEOR HAGOLAH. By Shlomo 
Eidelberg. Yeshiva University, New York, 1955. 195 pages. 


This is a study of Jewish life and public institutions in northern 
France and Germany, during the second half of the tenth and the first half 
of the eleventh centuries, as reflected in the writings of Rabbi Gershom 
and his contemporaries. Rabbi Gershom established ordinances of far- 
reaching effect on Jewish life, the most famous being prohibition of polyg- 
amy and divorce against the will of the wife. He and his disciples im- 
printed their spiritual stamp on Jewish life, an influence which continues 
until the present time. 

The author considers Rabbi Gershom’s works a turning-point in the 
development of the religious and social aspect of Jewish life in central and 
western Europe. The book includes a number of indices as well as a short 


preface and bibliography in English for the non-Hebrew reader. 
I. I. 


ISRAEL BEAMIM. By Yitzhak F. Baer. Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1955. 
144 pages. 


This essay is a digest of six lectures, delivered by the author at He- 
brew University on the subject: ‘The Structure of our Inner World and its 
Place in the Structure of World History.” Divided in six chapters, the 
author draws mainly upon the Mishnah, Talmud, Midrashim and Philo; 
and by parallels and analysis, he arrives at original and thought-provoking 
conclusions which challenge the general conception. The book has a short 
preface and 23 pages of remarks and sources at the end. 

The author does not believe that the Jewish inner world was not built 
without plan, but on the contrary has developed on a plan whose directions 
and tendencies are realized again and again in a people’s history. He sees 
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steadily the History of Israel in context with world history, as a people is a 
cell in the whole organism of humanity. In a broad, general survey he 
reviews Jewish history, from its earliest contacts with Greek civilization to 
the Haskalah days of the mid-eighteenth century. He then focuses his 
attention on the period of the Second Temple and the Mishnah, and chal- 
lenges the idea that this time between the last prophets and the Hasmoneans 
was one of lethargy and emptiness; but on the contrary, a more ascetic and 
spiritual one. He holds that the Jewish people came within the orbit of 
western culture with the beginning of Hellenism, whose influences were felt 
long before the Maccabeans, perhaps even earlier than the Babylonian exile. 
The exilic days and the time of Ezra represent an attempt to return to the 
old form of religious community. 


In the pre-Hasmonean period, a tradition of an ideal social center and 
of religious ethics was developed. In the Hasmonean period, an attempt 
was made to let this ideal conquer the political state. The Hasidim and the 
Hachamim struggled with the secular forces, of Hellenization; and although 
they lost their political influence when Pompey conquered Jerusalem, their 
religious and social influence remained. After the destruction of the 
Second Temple, there was a revival of the Hasidic (Essene) attempt to 
create a compact religious, ethical community without the political condi- 
tions. A third and last attempt was made after the destruction of Betar 
and the final loss of political independence. 


Baer postulates that the Essens are the core of Jewish thought, tradi- 
tion, ethics and law. He considers them the First Hasidim and founders of 
Israel’s tradition in Halacha and religious thought. Drawing their portrait 
from Philo, Josephus and some revealing quotations from Talmudic litera- 
ture, especially Abot, he presents the Hasid as a peasant of high ethical, 
social and religious principles and of exemplary ascetic life. The Hasidim 
antedate the Christian ascetics by many generations, and were in many re- 
spects their proto-types. The Kingdom of Heaven that the Hasidim tried 
to establish in Eretz Israel during the period of the Second Temple, was 
not a result of apocalyptic dreams of hotheads, but a product of teachings 
and beliefs of many generations, based on systematic ideas of a metaphysi- 
cal, social and humanistic character. Israel’s history, different from that 
of the Christian Church, remained a national one, and the unity of the 
Jewish people was preserved. 

Baer draws many parallels between the law of Israel and of Greece; 
and takes issue with the Roman legalists who separated ‘jus’ from ‘fas’— 
secular from religious law, a distinction which neither Hebrew Halacha nor 
Greek law knew. He considers Philo a product of ancient Hebrew teach- 
ings in Palestine, which he, Philo, tried to make consonant with the frame- 
work of the Greek Plato, Pythagoras, and the Stoics. The Greek idea was 
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that the-world-below is only a reflection of the paradygma of the-world- 
above, just as man is a reflection of the One-above (in God’s image). The 
world-above of light as the-world-below of darkness, both depend on God’s 
will. The fathers, Abraham, Itzhak and Yaagov are the prototypes of the 
Hasidim. Their place is in heaven, but they were sent to the world below 
to teach Hasidut to the sons of Israel and their successors. They wit- 
nessed God’s revelation, like Moses after them. For Philo, every son of 
Israel is related to the Godly powers that are mediating between the world- 
above and the world-below. For him, it was a Jerusalem of this world, a 
world-above of light, and Philo himself longed to return from Alexandria 
to Jerusalem. The Torah was given on Sinai, because all the people were 
united in full harmony—“if one would have been lacking, Torah would 
not have been given to them.” This religious-sociological view, Philo took 
from the early Hachamim of Israel. 


Baer sums up: “Every chapter in the long history of our people, and 
every concrete point in our historical reality comprises the inner secret of 
all past and future periods. . . . Some generations tried to hide part of 
these basic facts. . . . But in the end, there wil remain of the Ancients’ 
historical-metaphysical structure, a few great pillars, that were planted in 
Israel’s soil by the first Hasidim, and they are planted in everyman’s heart; 
they will mark in the future Israel’s place among the nations.” 


I. I. 


CHAMISHIM SHNOT T’NUAT HAPOALOT—1904-1954. By Ada Mai- 
mon Fishman. Ayanoth, Tel-Aviv, 1955. 274 pages. 


Ada Maimon is not a historian but an eye-witness of history. An 
active feminist and leader of women workers in Israel, she writes of the 
pioneering women in Israel, beginning with the Second Aliyah and ending 
50 years later (1904-1954). The Socialist-Zionist Women Workers Move- 
ment which she helped found, fought not only for equal rights, but also 
against the old colonists who had to change their psychology about the 
Jewish young woman toward manual labor and immigration to a strange 
land with its hard climatic and living conditions. 


The author describes the first conference of women workers, in Mar- 
chavia 42 years ago, attended by 30 delegates (23 from Galilee and 7 from 
Judea), representing 209 women workers. She recaptures the experience 
of the first training-farm for women in agriculture, in Kinnereth in 1910. 
This Kinnereth farm was the parent of agricultural schools for girls 
throughout Palestine. 


Lid 
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TSELILEY HAMMIQRA (The Tunes of the Bible; Musical Principles of 
Biblical Accentuation), Vol. 1. By J. E. Ne’eman. Moreshet, Ltd., 
Tel-Aviv, 1955. 190 pages. 


In the four chapters of the first volume, the author deals with the 
method of reading in the Torah according to the accents, common among 
the Jews of Lithuania and Poland, which has been accepted by most of the 
Ashkenazic congregations all over the world. 

The first chapter deals with the structure of the accents; the second 
with the musical tones of the accents, accompanied with notes; the third is 
dedicated to the melodies of the Five Books of Moses; the fourth covers 
the melodies of the Haftorahs, or Books of the Prophets. The last two 
chapters also have tables with musical notes. 


Su. M. 


YESODOT HAHEGEH HAIVRI. By Itzhak Zigelman. Yavneh Publish- 
ing Company, Tel-Aviv, 1950. 98 pages. 


A practical handbook dealing with the history and development of the 
alphabet, the vowel system, the degashim, accents, segolite family, vav con- 
versive, declension, and conjugation of verbs. 


Su. M. 


MIVTA’E SEFATENU. By Y. F. Gumpertz. Mosad Harav Kook, Jeru- 
salem, 1953. xxviii, 349 pages. 


This is a study in the historical phonetics of the Hebrew language. 
The ten chapters originally appeared in various publications. They deal 
with: The Pronunciation of Consonants in France and its Survival in Ger- 
many; Metamorphosis of the Pronunciation of the Letter Shin; Contribu- 
tions to the History of Yod Pronunciation; Phonetical Annotations to the 
Grammar of the Tiberian Punctuaters (Naqdanim) ; Phonetical Comments 
on the Grammar of the Bible in the Period Preceding the Vocalization of 
the Text; The Dehig and Ate Merahigq, Relics of an Ancient Grammar; The 
Reading of a Sheva Mobile at the End of a Word; On the Sephardic Pro- 
nunciation of Immigrants from Germany. 

The book contains a summary of the contents in English and an index. 


Su. M. 


HAMETODIKAH SHEL HORAAT HALASHON HAIVRIT LIMEVUGAR- 
IM. By David Marani. Rubin Mass, Jerusalem, 1956. 56 pages. 


A handbook of methods for teaching the Hebrew language to adults. 
It is influenced by the American system for teaching language to adults. 
The author states three aims necessary to acquire the language. One, the 
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ability of the adult to express himself in the Hebrew language orally and 
in writing; two, preparation for self-reading of Hebrew classics; three, 
preparation for good citizenship in the State of Israel. 


Su. M. 


LASHON HAMIQRA O LASHON HAKHAMIM. By Abba ben David 
(Feuerstein). Mahbarot Lesifrut, Tel-Aviv, 1951. 344 pages. 


The author discusses the problem: What should be the official dialect 


of modern Hebrew in the State of Israel, Biblical or Mishnaic Hebrew? 


In forty-one chapters he analyzes and demonstrates the various forms 
used in the Bible and in post-Biblical literature up to date. He discovered 
that the Bible alone has seven hundred words which have synonyms. He 
comes to the conclusion that it is not one word or another that will form the 
language, but the idiom that will remain. The most interesting chapters 
are the tables paralleling Biblical and Mishnaic expressions; Biblical and 
Mishnaic grammatical forms. 


Su. M. 


ADAM HAMOLEDET, Vol. 1. By Shlomo Kodesh. Am-Oved, Ltd., Tel- 
Aviv, 1953. 170 pages. Illustrations. 


A text for teaching Hebrew to adults. This book contains ten chapters, 
dealing with the life of the laborer in city, village, and field. It is a be- 
ginners’ book but from the first the author selects the vocabulary with the 
view to introduce the student to content material. Following the first chap- 
ter, after the student has acquired about thirty words, he is introduced to 
the verse from Psalm: Behold, how good and pleasant it is to dwell as 
brethren in unity. This verse is commonly sung in Israel. Other chapters 
lead to reading passages from the prayer book, from the Pentateuch and 
from modern Hebrew literature. 


Su. M. 


IVRIT LEKHOL ISH. By Shaul Barkali. Rubin Mass, Jerusalem. 128 
pages. 


In the preface the author states that this textbook is not only for 
dwellers in Israel but can be useful also for the Gola (Diaspora). 


The lessons are divided into small sections with no more than three 
or four new words for each section. Grammar is introduced gradually. 
The vocabulary is selected from daily usage. 


Su. M. 
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IVRIT KAHALAKHAH, Vols. 1 & Il. By Yizhak Peretz. Yosef Srebrek, 
Ltd., Tel-Aviv, 1953-1955. 341 pages. 


The two volumes contain two hundred and twenty-five chapters of 
modern Hebrew philology. Each chapter discusses and analyses a word, 
expression, or a concept which is frequently misused, and makes recom- 
mendation for proper usage. Some chapters deal also with proper vocalisa- 
tion and accent. Most of these studies appeared in the Daily Davar. 


Su. M. 


ELEF MILIM, IVRIT BECHAYE YOM YOM, Vol. Il. By Aharon Rosen 
and Y. Ben Shefer. Achiasaf Publishing House, Jerusalem, 1955. 
136 pages. 


In 1954, a special committee of supervisors and principals of ulpanim 
in Israel revised the original list of 1,000 basic words which were con- 
sidered prerequisite for the acquisition of the Hebrew language by adults. 
This basic vocabulary (consisting of 650 fundamental and functional words 
for everyday conversational usage and 350 additional words needed for 
social and cultural contacts) was made the basis for this new text for adults. 
(The production of the two volumes was suggested and encouraged by Ben 
Zion Dinur, the Secretary of Education and Culture). The second half of 
the 1,000 words is included in Volume II, which continues in its organiza- 
tion along the same lines as Volume I (See Hebrew Abstracts, Fall 1955, 
page 6). The reading is based upon adult experiences in the daily life of 
Israel. Historical, demographical, cultural, and literary excerpts are in- 
cluded. The adult is encouraged to express his thoughts and ideas in a 
minimum number of words and make active use of his vocabulary and ex- 
pressions as he acquires them lesson by lesson. The text is well illustrated. 
Grammar is presented in a form which makes it easier to comprehend, as- 
similate and practice. There are plenty of exercises for written and oral 
practice. Appended is an alphabetical listing of the 500 basic words used 


in this volume. 


| re 


HA'IVRIT SHELLANU. By Haiim Rosén. Am-Oved, Ltd., Tel-Aviv, 
1956. xii, 308 pages. 


This book contains seven chapters: I. Semitic Language, II. Crystal- 
lization of Hebrew, III. Conflicting Bases, IV. Israeli Hebrew, V. The Struc- 
ture of Israeli Hebrew, VI. Israeli Hebrew Styles, and VII. Styles of Ora- 
tory. Of these seven chapters the most important is chapter V, which deals 
with phonology and morphology. At the end of this chapter there is a con- 
venient glossary-index of technical terms with reference to each section in 
which the subject is discussed. Those who know Israeli Hebrew will gain 
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a scientific perspective of this remarkable language from chapters I to IV. 
Others who are disinterested in philology, history, nature, and structure of 
the language will discover a systematic analyses of its styles with appropri- 
ate examples in chapters VI and VII. 

This volume is completely devoid of the traditional manner of treat- 
ing Hebrew. The writer is an up-to-date scholar, fully aware of the 
progress of modern linguistic science. There are some questions that may 
be raised such as the use of the same phonetic sign for the glottal plosive 
sound for ’alef and ‘ayin; but there is no need to be so exacting. The book, 
as a whole, is exceedingly commendable, especially for its scientific excel- 
lence compared to several other books on Hebrew that have been published 
in Israel. 


va mF 
LITERATURE 


TZEFUNOT VAAGADOT. By Mikhah Yosef Ben Gurion (Berditschevsky). 
Am-Oved, Tel-Aviv, 1956. 336 pages. 


This album size book covers the last works in Hebrew folk-lore left by 
the author and published posthumously by his son Emanuel Ben Gurion. 
It includes eight hundred Hebrew legends which were written by Berdits- 
chevsky based on folk motifs. It is divided into six sections: Pre-Patri- 
archal, Patriarchal, Mosaic, First and Second Commonwealth, Talmudic, 
Medieval, Cabbalistic and Hasidic eras. 

An appendix of the literary sources of the motifs is included. 


Su. M. 


HASHIRAH HA’IVRITH BISFORAD UBIPROVANS, Vol. 1 (Medieval 
Hebrew Poetry in Spain and Provence). Ed. by Hayim Shirman. 
The Bialik Institute & Dviv Co., Tel-Aviv, 1954. 628 pages. 


This anthology is an edition of Hebrew poetry of the golden age of 
Hebrew literature in Spain and Southern France. This first volume con- 
tains only the poets of Spain; the second will cover the Provencal poets. 
The editor, professor of Medieval Hebrew Poetry at the Hebrew University 
of Jerusalem and the Bialik Institute, has produced a volume unsurpassed 
in beauty and quality. 

Beginning with Menahem ben Saruq (about 950), a variety of excel- 
lent poetical selections was collected; and spanning a period of two cen- 
turies of creative effort, the volume terminates with Isaac ben Ezra, the son 
of the well known Abraham Ibn Ezra. In all, thirty-two poets are repre- 
sented. The introduction to each poet’s work contains a fine biographical 
sketch as well as a critical evaluation of his poetry. All selections are com- 
plete and no effort was made to mutilate them. The editor took the liberty 
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of giving names to those selections which lacked them; and these are in 
brackets both in the table of contents and at the head of each poem. The 
first few words of each poem are also given in the table of contents. The 
text is based on material that has already appeared in previous editions, 
but where the editor felt that the existing reading is faulty, he corrected 
the version from the originals. 


The excellent notes which are to be found at the bottom of each page 
are the most valuable contribution by the editor. They are lucid, brief and 
instructive, and contain the inscriptions which appeared at the head of the 
poems in previous editions and manuscripts. The reason for the composi- 
tion of the work is frequently given; difficult words, idioms and Biblical 
verses are explained; the type of poem and its meter are analyzed. Refer- 
ences to the Bible, Talmud, Midrash and Arabic works are made through- 
out the commentary. All this brings the reader closer to the spirit of the 
time in which these works were conceived. 


To further vitalize the culture of the period, twenty-one pages of photo- 
graphs are included. Presenting views of cities, objects of art, facsimiles 
of manuscripts, these photos were collected from libraries of Madrid, Bar- 
celona, Oxford, Cambridge, the British Museum, and from the Archives 
Photographiques in Paris. Some of these pictures appear here for the first 
time. The book is printed in a clear and attractive monotype, and the en- 
tire text is painstakingly vowelled. 


M. N. 


BERON-YAHAD. Ed. by A. M. Haberman. Mosad Harav Kook, Jeru- 
salem. 250 pages. 


This anthology is comprised of two hundred and four poems written 
by one hundred and twenty-four poets, some of renown and others anony- 
mous. It covers a period of about fifteen hundred years beginning with 
the Palestinian poet Yose ben Yose who lived in the sixth century to poets 
who were born in the present century. The poems are classified according 
to the centers of culture in which they were written. The editor chose seven 
centers. They are: Palestine from the sixth to the tenth centuries of the 
Common Era; Babylon from Saadya to Elazar Habavli; Spain from the 
tenth to the thirteenth centuries; France and Germany from the eleventh 
to the sixteenth centuries; Asia and Africa, including Yemenite liturgy, to 
the fifteenth century; Modern poetry, a brief selection from the literature 
of the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries. In the last section are in- 
cluded three American poets who now live in Israel. 


Su. M. 
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KITZUR HAHISTORIAH SHEL HASHIFRUTH HAIVRITH HAHADA- 
SHAH, Vols. I, II. By Joseph Klausner (Abridged by B. Nethanyahu). 
Mada Publishing Co., Ltd., Jerusalem, 1954. 360, 344 pages. 


This book is a condensation of Klausner’s monumental “History of 
Modern Hebrew Literature,” comprising the writings from Moses Mendel- 
sohn to those of Mendele Mocher Sefarim. Nethanyahu reduced this most 
comprehensive detailed study from six volumes of three thousand pages to 
two volumes of seven hundred pages. This abridgement, however, so 
masterfully and conscientiously executed, was not done at the expense of 
important data, historic perspective or critical evaluation. 

Nethanyahu tried to retain the style and exposition of the original 
work. He eliminated only the lengthy scholarly elaborations, painstaking 
detail, wealth of footnotes and extensive bibliography, so characteristic of 
Klausner’s magnum opus. All this erudite effort is unestimably important 
for scholars but exceedingly tedious for the ordinary reader or student. 
Nethanyahu aimed at the latter. He wished to make Klausner’s standard 
work accessible to everybody without overwhelming or frightening the 
reader by the quantitative magnitude of the original. 

Occasionally it seems that the streamlining was a little too streamlined. 
For example, this abridgement failed to include an index, more vital to the 
layman or student than to the scholar so well versed in the subject. 


N. H. R. 


DARKI LIKARATH HATHIYAH W’HAG’ULAH (My Way Towards the 
Rebirth and the Redemption), Vols. I, II. By Joseph Klausner. Mas- 
sadah, Tel-Aviv. 246, 293 pages. 


The autobiography of Klausner is actually a history of Jewish life 
and letters of the last four score years as seen through the author’s prism. 
Its importance is further enhanced by the fact that Klausner was not a re- 
cluse scholar but an active participant in one of the most turbulent as well 
as the most creative eras in Jewish history. 

In this book, we meet many leaders, mentors, writers and poets of the 
period. We glimpse at Pinsker, Ben-Yehudah, Ahad-Haam, Sokolov, 
Peretz, Bialik, Tshernichovsky and many others. 

Klausner’s autobiography offers many views into their personal lives 
and accounts for the accelerated evolvement of modern Hebrew literature. 

Some lines in the book contain a plaintive and emotional note as well 
as some apologetic overtones, unavoidable, understandable and pardonable 
in an autobiography of a lonely octogenarian. 


N. H. R. 
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YERUSHALAYIM B’SHIRATENU HAHADASHAH (Jerusalem in Our 
Modern Poetry). By Shalom Ben-Baruch (Schwartz). Rubin Mass, 
Jerusalem, 1955. 352 pages. 


In this book an attempt was made to show how the holy city of Jeru- 
salem is reflected in modern Hebrew poetry. The author begins with 
some early obscure poets of the period of the Enlightenment and goes 
through the contemporary fledglings in Israel and America. 

Such a study might have proved extremely interesting, because, with 
the intensification of Zionism and its culmination in the State of Israel, 
Jerusalem assumed ever greater significance. In addition to the religious 
reverence in which the ancient city of David was held, the new national 
currents projected it as the symbol of Jewish sovereignty, independence and 
sublime glory. 

It is to be regretted however that Mr. Ben-Baruch failed to analyze the 
trends, motifs and nuances evident in modern poetry. He merely collected 
fragmentary references to Jerusalem from the works of the various poets 
without subjecting them to a critical analysis, without reaching any definite 
conclusion and without discovering any new trends in the treatment of such 
an engaging subject. 

The book thus becomes, at best, a poor anthology of poetical fragments 
dealing with the theme of Jerusalem. 

All that the cursory reader will obtain will be, a fact which he knew 
before he plodded through the 352 pages—namely, that Jerusalem has 
always occupied a prominent place and position of centrality in modern 
Hebrew poetry. 

Instead of gaining a deeper understanding of the treatment of Jeru- 
salem in modern Hebrew poetry, the reader may become familiar with a 
host of Hebrew poets of whom he never heard before nor will ever hear 
again. 


N. H. R. 


YOHEMED. By Yonathan Ratosh. Mahbaroth Le-Sifruth, Tel-Aviv, 1952. 
114 pages. 


This unassuming volume of quaint poems by Yonathan Ratosh, one of 
the theorists of modern “(Canaanism” in Israel, is a most remarkable docu- 
ment of Hebrew primitivism. Here is an attempt by a poet of great artistic 
skill to revive the pagan world of ancient Canaan, and to vivify the myths 
of Anath, Ashtoreth, Baal and Molekh. The whole atmosphere of Semitic 
paganism in the Fertile Crescent is charged here with a bacchanalian spirit 
revolving about two primeval motifs, libido and vengeance. 
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The one-word titles of most of these poems with their concise, epitomic, 
and sometimes, unintelligible character tend to create the impression that 
these poems are ancient inscriptions chisled in stone rather than written by 
a twentieth-century intellectual. 

One can discern in this literary endeavor echoes and influences of 
recent archeological finds, especially, those of Ugaritic mythology, but it 
is the author’s rebellion against super-spiritualism of Hebrew culture and 
his quest for “Hebraism of life” that made Ratosh what he is. And he is 
the spokesman for a group of young Israelis, called Canaanites, who con- 
tend that contemporary Hebrew culture must seek patterns and find ade- 
quate expressions within the Middle Eastern orbit rather than to be influ- 
enced by Western thought. However, they fail to realize that the ancient 
iconoclastic Hebrews rebelled against the heathen East; and as a result of 
this spiritual revolution, monotheistic and prophetic Israel came into being. 

We may assume that however interesting this phenomenon of primi- 
tivism and “paganism” is, its literary and socio-cultural impact will be in- 
significant in Reborn Israel. 


M. J. S. 


MILHEMET BENE OR (A Historical drama of the times of Alexander 
Jannai). By Moshe Shamir. Sifriyat Poalim of the Kibbutz Artzi, 
Merhavia. 175 pages. 


The drama is written in two acts with a prologue and an epilogue. It 
deals with the rebellion of the Judeans against King Alexander Jannai. 
The author took advantage of the material which records the rebellion in 
the Wars of the Jews and the Romans by Josephus Flavius, Antiquities by 
the same author, and the recently discovered Dead Sea Scrolls, particularly 
the Scroll of Thanksgiving. In fact, the first scene opens with a psalm con- 
tained in that scroll. It appears that the author Shamir takes it for granted 
that the members of the Serekh Hayahad were the leaders of the rebellious 
group in the time of Jannai. The play is written in simple Mishnaic He- 
brew. The drama was staged by the Kamary Theatre. 

The editor, Mr. Yaari, in his introduction, deals briefly with the Pal- 
estinian travellers of the nineteenth century, and includes a short biography 


of the author. 
Su. M. 


SHESH K’NAFAYIM L’ECHAD. By Hanoch Bartov. Sifriyat Poalim, 
1955. 390 pages. 


This is a novel about newcomers to Israel and the section in Jaffa 
where they live. The theme is the subjective viewpoint of the immigrants 
in their struggle to adjust to strange surroundings among people whose 
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languages and habits they do not understand. In the mahabarot, they lived 
with their own kind, but in this Jaffa section, the subjective struggle to inte- 
grate is, in many instances, more difficult than the problem of a livelihood. 

Bartov’s immigrant community, typical of the Israel melting pot, is 
populated by people from the Orient, North Africa, and the DP camps from 
Europe. The chief protagonists are of European origin; the old yishuv, the 
established population, appears in the story only as it impinges on the im- 
migrants’ lives. The strength of the novel is the author’s character 
delineation. 

There is Zirkin, the barber, who returns from a stint in the army with 
good-natured humor and a philosophical equanimity; there is Klinger, the 
shoe-maker, a tough-minded, intelligent but uneducated born-leader who 
eventually becomes the unofficial burgmaster of the immigrant community. 
There are Klinger’s shrewish wife forever complaining, and their son, 
Menashe, who finally goes to live in a kibbutz; the elderly Mr. Glick, seek- 
ing municipal support to open a small bakery, and the young, hot-headed 
Bulgarian, who, filled with bitterness for his Eastern European experiences, 
hates and defies all authority. 

Bartov’s novel, despite some flaws, reveals for the first time the largely 
unknown world of the “other half” of Israel, with its sensitive, bewildered, 
and struggling immigrants. For this contribution, the book was awarded 
the Ussishkin literary prize of Jerusalem. 


ie 


HEDVA V’ ANI (Hedva and 1). By Aaron Meged. Hakibbutz Ha-meuchad 
Publishing House, Tel-Aviv, 350 pages. 


This is a humorous novel of the adventures of a kibbutz member and 
his wife, who leave the kibbutz and come to live in the big town. The 
author, a former kibbutz member himself, is sharply critical of city life 
and bureaucracy. He describes Shlomik’s life in the city with his in-laws, 
while seeking work without skill or preparation. Several attempts to get 
a white-collar job with the government follow. By a freak of chance, 
Shlomik distinguishes himself during an official visit of the Minister to his 
offices, and gets a promotion. Shlomik and Hedva, his beloved wife, who 
was the cause of all his troubles in the kibbutz, establish themselves in their 
own apartment. But their material independence is short-lived. The gov- 
ernment decides to retrench and Shlomik’s position is liquidated. 

In the course of his wanderings around Tel-Aviv, Shlomik runs into 
his old friend Mishka, the truck driver, another ex-kibbutznik who couldn’t 
resist the fleshpots of the metropolis. Both of them find that they still 
have soft spots in their hearts for the kibbutz, their spiritual home. Shlomik 
demonstrates this by wearing the “dunce cap,” unofficial headgear of 
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chalutzim, soldiers and Palmach members, and all people who work on the 
land and don’t like the city. 

The story ends with the weary Shlomik falling asleep at the central 
bus station, on the back of some kibbutz truck, loaded with chemical fer- 
tilizer, a scene perhaps remotely symbolic of Job on his heap of ashes. 
When Shlomik opens his eyes, he finds himself carried far out-of-town, 
against the wonderful backdrop of a country sunrise. It is a new day for 
the forlorn chalutz and Shlomik feels as if the wonders of creation are re- 
vealing themselves to him. The author does not disclose whether Shlomik 
heads back to the Negev, or he is in for more adventures. He does, how- 
ever, promise another novel to be called “The Book of Wanderings.” 
Whether this will be a sequel, revolving around “Hedva and I” remains 
to be seen. 

Despite his biting satire, Meged’s approach to Israeli society is essen- 
tially sound and positive. Moreover, the book contains the saving grace 
of humor. 


Bs 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


MILON TALMUDI ENCYCLOPEDI, Vol. 1 (Letter Aleph). By Moshe 
Sambatyon. Eshkelon, Tel-Aviv, 1955. 359 pages. 


This is the first volume of an encyclopedic dictionary of the Talmud 
in ten volumes which contains the complete vocabularies and realia of the 
Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, the Midrashic literature, the Targumim, 
the Zohar, the Gaonim, the Paitanim, and the Papyri. The author also 
promises to include the vocabulary of the Dead Sea Scrolls. Each word is 
given with definitions and explanations in modern Hebrew. Greek and 
Latin sources are included. An appendix gives the grammar of the Tal- 
mudic dialects. 

The author is known for his daring and pioneering work in the Hebrew 
language and for coining new terminology. 


Su. M. 


ERETZ YISRAEL ENCYCLOPEDIA TOPOGRAPHIT-HISTORIT (A Top- 
ographical-Historical Encyclopedia of Palestine). By Isaiah Press. 
Rubin Mass, Jerusalem. 4 volumes. 


A modern Hebrew onomasticon containing about twelve thousand 
articles, one hundred and seventy illustrations and photographs, four maps; 
deals with the geography and topography of the Holy Land within its his- 
torical boundaries. 

This gigantic piece of work was begun in 1943 when the first volume 
appeared and was completed in 1955. A fifth volume containing notes 
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and addenda had been promised by the author who, subsequently, passed 
away in the summer of 1955. 


The first volume contains an introduction of 79 pages. The author 
briefly surveys the geological structure of the land, its historical back- 
ground to the establishment of the State of Israel, its boundaries beginning 
with the Biblical era during the time of the Patriarchs, the Exodus, the 
Davidic dynasty, the Return from Babylon. Here the author gives his own 
version of the boundaries by presenting four tables of names of places 
mentioned in Tosefta Sheviit; the PT Sheviit; in the Midrashim: Sifre 
Ekev; Yalkut Shimoni Ekev. He thus reconstructs the boundaries of Pales- 
tine during the fifth century before the Common Era, based on forty-five 
strategic points. 

A chapter is dedicated to the geographic and topographic names and 
their origin. It includes also a list of nineteen Moslem historians, names 
and dates of their historical publications bearing upon the geography of 
Palestine. 


A most interesting chapter is devoted to the stories told by the names 
themselves. The author states that during the Biblical period the name 
given to a place reflected its topographic position. Geva was so named 
because it was on an elevation. Shur was so called because of its strategic 
position. There are about one hundred such names in the Bible. 

Eighty names deal with the character of the place like Me’arah so 
named because the vicinity has numerous caves. About twenty names are 
taken from fauna such as Ajalon from ayal—a fawn. Forty names are in- 
spired by flora like Bet Hakerem—the house of the vineyard. Some fifty 
places are named after local gods: Bet Dagon, Bet Shemesh, etc. 

Places named for a particular characteristic are prefixed with the 
definite article. Only one name—Ananayah—has the suffix yah. 


A chapter is dedicated to the Graeco-Roman, Aramaic, and Arabic 
names. 

The study of these historical places is based on topographical and 
archaeological findings to dates. It is supported by references to ancient 
inscriptions from Egyptian and Assyrian documents to Greek and Roman 
monuments, drawn from literary sources, the Bible, the Talmud, Midrashim, 
the Apocrypha, the Septuaginta, the books of Josephus, the Apostles, the 
Onomasticon of Eusebius and Hieronymus, Gaonic literature, Responsa, 
Cairo Genizah, various Arabic historians and geographers of the middle 
ages, the travelogues of Jewish and Christian travellers in the Near East 
and in Palestine. 

The Encyclopedia also contains detailed lists of mountains, hills, tels, 
valleys, wadis, rivers, wells, cisterns, caves, and ruins which are, to date, 
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identified. Arabic and Greek equivalents of Hebrew names, if known, are 
given. 

The longest articles are on Haifa, Jerusalem, and Tel-Aviv. Where- 
ever available the population of the cities and villages are given. Existing 
legends associated with places are included. 

The following illustrates the author’s approach to handling his subjects: 
EMMAUS (Gr. ’Emmaous): a village sixty stadia from Jerusalem. Ac- 
cording to the New Testament, Jesus* here met two of the disciples three 
days following his resurrection. Later Christian tradition identifies this 
place with El] Kubebah, a modern village north of Mozah (Population: 250 
Moslems; 50 Christians). A Franciscan monastery and a German Catholic 
hospice are situated in this village. 

*Luke 24:13 
Su. M. 


MISCELLANEA 


BATE HAKENISIOT B’ERETZ YISRAEL. By Jacob Pinkerfeld. Mosad 
Harav Kuk, Jerusalem, 1955. 72 pages. 22 drawings and 75 photo- 
graphs. 


This book is a study of the architecture of the synagogue in Palestine 
from the time of the Gaonic period in the tenth century to the immigration 
of the Hasidim from Eastern Europe in the eighteenth century. It is a de- 
tailed study of twenty-four synagogues in Jerusalem, Hebron, Tiberias, 
Safed, and Jaffa. 

Su. M. 


MAHASHAVOT V’DE‘YOT (Contemplations and Opinions). Ed. by Y. 
Beker and Sh. Shpan. Yavneh Publishing House, Tel-Aviv, 1954. 
415 pages. 


This is a collection of what in the opinion of the editors is the best in 
the reflective thinking of more or less contemporary men of letters. The 
volume is divided into five sections: Israel and its Cultural Values; Nation 
and State; History and Culture; Language and Literature; Reflections. 

Some of the topics considered in the book are: Religious Contempla- 
tion in Talmudic Judaism; Hebrew Humanism; Culture and Civilization; 
Democracy and Human Values; East and West; Science and Miracles; In- 
ner Religiosity; Nation and Language; Happiness; Peeping Into Eternity, 
etc. 

Among those represented in the anthology are: Joseph Klausner, Ch. 
N. Bialik, N. Turov, M. Buber, M. Nordau, A. D. Gordon, M. Ribalow, 


Y. Fikhman, and Z. Diesendruck. 
I. T. N. 
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OR ISHIM (Light of Men). By Zalman Shazar. Am-Oved, Tel-Aviv, 1955. 
274 pages. 


The author, former Minister of Education in Israel, is now Head of 
the Dept. of Education and Culture of the Jewish Agency in Jerusalem. An 
outstanding Hebrew scholar and for decades editor of a leading Hebrew 
daily in Israel, Shazar has lived his life among prominent personalities, 
most of whom have left a valuable legacy to history. From among these, he 
has chosen to write about 48 personalities who affected his own long career 
profoundly, and whose light “will kindle a spark in the hearts of future 
generations.” 

This book is a sequel to the author’s earlier biographical work, 
“Kochvei Boker” (Starts of the Morning), devoted to people out of his 
childhood and adolescence. The author is equally at home with political 
leaders, scientists and artists. Some of his best portraits of men and their 
teachings are: Weizmann and Ruppin, Bialik and Klatzkin, Borochov and 
Berl Katznelson. The book is a valuable contribution to a vast field of 
memoirs and biography, of a particularly stirring and eventful period of 
Israel’s history. It makes lively reading, fascinating alike for scholar 
and layman. 

I. I. 


DALIVOT HAGEFEN (Branches of the Vine). By Moshe Carmi. Ayanot 
Publishing House, Tel-Aviv, 1955. 250 pages. 


This is an intimate book about a teacher and musician, a unique per- 
sonality, beloved by his friends and pupils. Published posthumously by 
his close associates, M. Snir and D. Maletz, it contains a warm appreciation 
of the author by Moshe Sharett, the former Foreign Minister, a school 
friend of the deceased. Carmi’s writings and letters reveal many facets 
of his life in Ein Harod, as a Chalutz, a volunteer, a teacher of many years 
standing. It is a life of individual sacrifice, for as a musician, he gave up 
his art for the hard task of educating the new generations. 


Ld 


MASA BE-ERETS HAKEDEM (Re-edited and revised; with an introduc- 
tion and footnotes by Avraham Yaari). By Ephraim Neimark. The 
Brothers Lewin-Epstein & Co., Jerusalem. 126 pages. 


A travelogue which records the experiences of Neimark who was sent 
by the Palestinian Jews more than seventy years ago to visit Syria, Iraq, 
Persia, Khurdistan, and Central Asia. He gives a detailed description of 
the life of the Jews in many capital cities of the countries which he visited. 
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Of special interest will be the first account ever given by a traveller of the 
Marranos in the city of Meshad in Persia who were forced to accept Islam 
over a hundred years ago. 


Su. M. 


TOLDOT HAHINUKH B’YISRAEL UV’ AMIM (3rd edition). By Aaron 
Berman. Joshua Zezik, Tel-Aviv, 1951. 29, 155 pages. Illustration, 
Bibliography and Index. 


This volume is designed for teachers’ seminaries in Israel and else- 
where, as well as for students interested in the history of education and the 
development of Jewish education and the system of education in Israel. As 
may well be expected, the book is written with special reference to the net- 
work of schools in Israel. Accordingly, the history of Jewish education is 
given special prominence, and occupies about half of the volume. The 
author also treats briefly the development of educational ideals in West- 
ern and Southern Europe as a foundation for his major treatment. He also 
discusses the educational philosophy of American educational leaders, 
among them Dewey and Dalton and other educators who have influenced 
educational thinking in Israel. 


D. R. 


KLAL YISRAEL, PRAKIM BESOCIOLOGIA SHEL HAAM HAYEHUDI. 
Ed. by Ben Zion Dinur, Aryeh Tartakower and Jacob Lestchinsky. 
Mosad Bialik, Jerusalem, 1955. 680 pages. 


The Jewish Agency in conjunction with the “Fund for Popular Publi- 
cations” (representing Hebrew University, the Ministry of Education and 
Histadrut) has established a publishing house in Jerusalem. Books will 
be published under its imprimatur covering popular education, higher adult 
education, and Hebrew labor federation for culture and education. 


This study, the first to bear this imprimatur, is a compilation of se- 
lected essays, arranged according to subject matter, the chronology for the 
most part covering the Jewish People’s recent past in the Diaspora. The 
book is divided into ten chapters: 1—Jewish society and national exist- 
ence; 2. the Jews as a race; 3. Jewish demography; 4. Jewish wanderings; 
5. Jewish economy; 6. spiritual problems of Jewry; 7. Jewish philanthropy 
and social policies; 8. anti-Semitism; 9. the Jewish national movement and 
Jewish autonomy; 10. Zionism. 


I. I. 
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ENGLISH TITLES 


THE SCROLL OF THE WAR OF THE SONS OF LIGHT AGAINST THE 
SONS OF DARKNESS. By Yigael Yadin. The Bialik Institute, Jeru- 


salem. xiii, 397 pages. 


This is a study of one of the scrolls discovered in the Judean desert 
caves, the Dead Sea Scrolls. The above title was coined by the late Eliezer 
Sukenik. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first part contains ten chap- 
ters which deal with the general nature of the scroll; the sources which may 
have influenced the writer of the scroll; a detailed discussion of the war 
against the sons of darkness which is supposed to have continued for forty 
years; a detailed analysis of the standards of the community and their 
chiefs; a discussion about the conscription and mobilization of the warriors; 
problems dealing with the description of the trumpets and their signals; 
enumeration of the various weapons; strategy and tactics applied during the 
war; an analysis of the customs and rituals enumerated in the scroll; the 
angelology of the Dead Sea Scrolls as a whole and of the battle scrolls in 
particular; a summary of the discussions with an attempt to identify the 
sect and its date of existence. 

Part II includes the text of the scroll and a commentary. 


Su. M. 


DAVID KIMHT’S HEBREW GRAMMAR (MIKHLOL). Ed. by William 
Chomsky. Bloch Publishing Co., New York, 1952. 


David Kimhi’s Hebrew Grammar (Mikhlol) marks the culmination of 
the “Golden Era” in Hebrew medieval philology over a period of 300 years. 
This work served also as the chief source and basis for subsequent gram- 
matical studies among both the Jewish and the Christian grammarians. 
Chomsky traces the sources from which Kimhi probably drew, directly or 
indirectly, and charts Kimhi’s influence on subsequent grammarians as well 
as the progress made in grammatical science since his days. This grammar 
thus presents in a sense, a complete history of Hebrew grammar. 

A lengthy introduction, surveying the scope of the book, as well as 
three appendices are also included in the text. 


F. L. C. 


SAADIA GAON, THE EARLIEST HEBREW GRAMMARIAN. By Solo- 
mon L. Skoss. Dropsie College Press, Philadelphia, 1955. 78 pages. 


The late Professor Skoss (1884-1953) originally published this excel- 
lent study of Saadia’s Kutub al-Lughah (books on the [Hebrew] language) 
in the Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Research (vols. 21, 
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22, and 23). It is based on the extant manuscript fragments of this He- 
brew grammar written in Arabic: 55 leaves discovered by A. Harkavy in 
Leningrad (1896) ; and four fragments discovered by the author in Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1948. The fragments belong to parts II to VIII of the 
book, and deal with the following topics: amplification and elision of ver- 
bal stems; inflection of particles, nouns, and verbs; dagesh and raphe; 
phonetics of the vowels; the shewa; vocalization of laryngeals and non- 
laryngeals; how the laryngeals modify the vocalization. Saadia laid the 
foundations of Hebrew grammar, although he was criticized by R. Mebasser, 
Dunash, and Abraham ibn Ezra. Nevertheless his influence was “rather 
short lived,” for his grammar seems to have disappeared from circulation 


within the century following his death in 942. 
eg 
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